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v ‘the values on which they rest. to 
= more tenaciously or we may break loose from them. In any event, ee 
evaluate. This: holds for our intellectual values no less than aan the | 


= seas the skies are filled with death, when profound ‘uncertainties divi 
today from tomorrow, when the destinies of peoples everywhere are in the 
balance? These mighty issues besiege us on every side. What then of = coo 
peculiar freedom of deciding» for ourselves our own. intellectual 1 tasks? Pit 
s because we have ‘this f freedom that we are t troubled. I have heard some 
4 
-nently ask the further question: what i is it worth at any other time if it © 


sues to which we devote our workday lives, we ‘scholars who have the We ae 

; = that they have no longer the heart to pursue it. Perhaps we might i imperti- 
The now peemissible when the grip of routine | 


doing it. What then are ai. 


and there i is ‘the knowledge is enabling us s to 


. igs. Learning may n not provide either illumination or skill, at least to 
that counts. There are refinements of learning that 


merican Sociolopical 


4 
be | 
— 
| 
onger justified by by the sacred habit of 
Society, Chicago, Illinois Dec 27 Annual Meeting of the : 


To understand things is to live in a to and 


Rica _ superstition and darkness, to come to terms with the encompassing reality, — 
employ the gift of conscious being. achieve skills is to gain 
tial mi lo the many 
problems and ills that restate But skills without understanding are blind, 


and is impotent without skills. 


Since we 


are its 


or narrowed? \ hat are we doing as sociologists? What 
values are we upholding « or - advancing— —values that | belong to the a area of 
aida we have taken for our own? What are we contributing, as s 
~ ciologists, either to the intellectual or to the practical needs of this dis- 
_ tracted age? C Often during the past year, this question has pierced through — 


ne : preoccupations of the hour. Ir Inj putting before you | something of of my. own no 

response, 1 shall confine myself to to certain central i issues. There are impor- ES 

1 economics and politics and 


an d the sciences of the cultural life. With these I shall not here be con-— 
_ cerned. There are also important tasks of sociology that link it to the im 
mediate practical problems « of a nation arming itself against c crisis. These 
now ‘being studied by : a a special committee of the Society, and believe 
Re its labors will be fruitful. Ww ith these tasks, I shall not here be concerned. — 
Instead, I want to turn your thoughts to certain areas 
- investigation where the crisis convicts us of neglected opportunities, to vast 


- ee unpossessed by us and unexplored, though our own flag and no other | 


flies ever them. What is more veonovtee about a time of crisis { than the 
revelations it offers concerning the > social nature o} of n man? W hen men are 


; cael from their social 1 moorings, , when they a are re subject to catastrophic _ 
of | every hour « contains the final alternatives of 


such thin 


of what has. happened i in man, , the cunning herd in ‘the 


Neves 


: 


stage o of our civilization. The delusive multicolored play of his surface valu 
ations i is “swept asi aside. We watch the testing of the ‘tensile st strength of his” 


j- void. There the obvious or discovers 
nothing at all. But unless learning gives us the knowledge that is illumina- 
or the knowledge that is skill, it is vanity or vexation of spirit. We do 
y 
: crisis that has come ever nearer to us. None of us can have wholly escaped 
the question: how does our subject meet the test? In this time of ol 
q 
— 
il 
fi 
males are segregated into unisexual camps, when responsibilities are sud- Are 
____denly intensified and abruptly transformed, when mz bili 
— 
— 


IsIS 
i 
social cohesion ; we can its We: discover how his 
durate social emotions combine with his fierce eg egoisms. s. We discover —— cH 


group identification sustains his private being, sustains not only his prouder 
—_ alties but also his most petty an ambitions. We observe how, when ~_ 


a together threatened, he re retreats in | panic back t to the. herd, abandoning _ 


his individuality rer! acce ptin; g whatever messiah romises, at whatever 
y, eagerly accepting whatever 


price, the healing of his trauma, the restoration of his solidarity. 
These are phenomena of profound sociological significance. To investi- 
at them, to seek to comprehend them, should be a splendid en enterpr ise, 
once illuminating and ‘eminently. serviceable. I can imagine no kr knowl- owe 
edge hat, if thoroughly ras ed and | widely diffused, could offer gr greater 
y gr pe 
guidance to the leaders of ‘men. We i investigate what happens it in ‘the heart 


of investigate happens i in the heart of distant suns, 


use we do not know or even care to know, o 


our tre eaties, our controls, bring often the most unexpected a and disastrous _ 
Zs “consequences to ourselves. | What a record of miscalculation has been the 


politica history, of the last three decades! How little the > guides and ad- =a 7 
visers foresaw, how little they understood! These decades do not stand 
a alone. It is the history of political man repeating itself in our age. Men seem oe ica 
- . learn every other lesson more quickly than how to deal intelligently, on 


the larger, political scale, fellowmen. I am not dreaming of 


g affairs. And the understanding that is most t lack cing is the under- ee 


— that sociology should and can provide. For i it is the understanding 


 dctinttionn, of the > tides sof o opinion, n, of the constancy and fickleness of 


mass emotions, of he e consequences to the ingroup of asenting the outgroup 


_ Here are some of the major problems o of sociology, pode my ny reflections: dur- 


ing the | past year ha have. often turned around the q > question: what are we doing . 
to investigate them? We are the scientific fiduciaries of a a ‘great enterprise. 


Are we big s enough for the job? Do we realize its greatness ss and o our responsi- _ 
bility? Are we gearing Lona to it as best we can? Or do we spend too | 

r empty things? Do we vex ou or fee. 

= overmuch with quarrels and ignore t the major tas 


_ towh which our - methods should be be applied? Have | we enough | to show | for our Shee | 


and often “expensive researching? WwW hat do we e do. with the piles 


w we e collect? we asking significant questions and seeking 


bag 
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knowledge and do not concentrate on our prayer and urgent 


@ tance is 


s the shall call social images. 


e spo 


great of science of the invisible idols men erect and 


‘images have been exorcized the logician and the philosopher, a 
: an and more e recently they have been described by the historian and inne 
Ss rt by the psychologist. A few sociologists, like Pareto, Veblen, and Thur- 3 
man Arnold, have dealt with them in some fashion. But little enough has" By. 
been done by way c of the direct investigation of them. It is the business _ 
- the other sciences to eschew these idols; i it is the business of the social 
sciences to study them. They are among the most portentous phenomen: 
“a of social life. T hey are s so > powerful that at this hour, i in most ands men do, 


not dare to look them i in ‘the face, so Larterpey that they m make all science b 


ther 


of our r social values, of our our group | and national solidarities, of the things 


= 


that bind us and divide us. us also, group from group, nation from nation. a = 
_ How ‘then should we study chews and to what end? The role of scie 


a ‘not to revaluate or to devaluate our primary values. It is concerned wit = 
verifiable, the discoverable relations between phenomena and 


_ phenomena Ti our primary values lived in a realm of their o own and were 
e content to let science find a and follow i its own truth, , there would be no issue 


be tween them and science. But our dynamic impulses, striving to change ae = 


- the world, often lead us to misinterpret it, to distort or to deny the veri- ok 
i fiable. One remarkable feature of our own times is the manner in which eee 


these controlling value-systems he have enlisted the! last advances oftechnology 
to make their idols secure against investigation, , to suppress a all science | that 
is ‘unfavorable to their claims, t to instil scientifically untenable doctrines of | 


- race and nationality and the social order. They take history away from the — 


4 historians, anthropology from the anthropologists, social biology from the | 
biologists, and sociology from the sociologists. Some of the 


wa 
giance. images 4 are more than ‘idols—they 2 are the p proje tic 


scientists can further article of that simple -affirminy 


is the dark ‘and distorted i images 


| 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
gains t that faith stands the faith 
— stands the faith of science, that in theendtruth serves 
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SOME REFLE LECTIONS ON SOCIOLOGY DURING A CRISIS 


cause of the | present t plight of o our civilization. At least, we must ‘raise the 


= 


= ‘What science can do in this regard is not to evaluate 0 our social oe ; 


_ images but to bring them into closer correspondence with social realities. 


Itisa a tremendous té task, but I shall suggest only one aspect 
At the outset, let us distinguish two ) kinds of social image. Some of our — i 
_images ar are representations, generally, skewed by: ‘our interests and e emotions, 
nevertheless accepted representations of existent things. “Others ar are 
expressions our dynamic values. The do not 


evidential datum or sy 


‘the important on that account. Both ‘kinds of ‘social 

image se seem necessary for our ‘social life. To the second order, ‘the 


= representative, belong such concepts as as honor, glory, p prestige, purity, right, 
justice, loyalty, shame, duty. To the first order belong a motley array _ : 
ascriptions, denoted by such words as capitalism, communism, democracy ‘= ¥: 
. 3a ‘New Order” in Europe, the Nordic, the Jew, the alien, the oman 
Hi llywood, New York ‘City, Middle West, Methodism, Roman 


Catholicism, , the fair sex $eX, and so forth. . Each ¢ group set: sets up images of — 


Pipe 


and of the countergroup, the like-named images ges of different 


hough to represent the same actualities, bear not t the re 


. The Republican’ s image 
Democrat used to be mighty like the Democrat’ ite of a 


ia attached by one or the other of them 


That fact. of itself should be ‘enough to make them a ‘princip pal object 0 

sociological investigation. But | there i is the further fact that our, images 
the second order are often gross misrepresentations of things. When so, they 
el can | properly be called unscientific, a term that has no direct relevance to _ 
Be our images of the first order. If we have different notions nee honor or 


different notions about race sovereignty or 
can 


= misrepresentations, our distorted images, have increasingly oe we ce 
to tear the world asunder. If sociologists set themselves steadily to the task 


of investigating these 1 images, t they would be science and human 


ae 
— 
at: 
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_ separation « of them appears, in this age of ours, to be n most perilous. 

toe a Itisa Progressive task that must be renewed, generation after generation. 

> In some areas, we dare not yet attempt it. Yet much can even now be y meal 5 : 
= one great field of exploration, that of the assessment and measurement — 


years ago, had 


opportunity to direct an investigation of the images the people 
ia of Canada have built u up ' with respect to the United States.’ T here i is — Be 


vestigation could have been carried without occasioning f friction o' or ‘arousing 


opposition. ‘Scarcely anywhere « else could the social i images a people ere 
for the increase of international understanding. It was possible only because ae 
the two peoples are so closely bound by many ties. Even so, the image of the e Pa 
American people beheld by Canadians is strikingly different from the kinc 
r of image the A Ameri ican people beholds of itself. Our i investigation threw ew light a 
on the causes that. made the i images so o different. Tt also threw light onthe 
conditions of national image-making and image-changing. In a curious 
y, it is because human beings are so like other human beings that they — ) 
other groups and other peoples so differently from the way in in which © =: 


i = 


iat. they see tl their own. The manner of seeing is similar but the angle of approach 

ctrg is different. Further international i investigation of ‘this sort must wait it more — 

times. there are | images in n plenty for us 

the co 
egional a forth. The study of 
basis of sociology, would contribute to social enlighten- 
ment, and would develop the skills with which in due season n we could . 
the strongest itadels of social prejudice. 
a Times of cr f crisis reveal the 1 role of our social ima images, but they 'y reveal some- 


= thing more. e. They reveal the nature of social cohesion. On rar a 


ae 


‘the center. “How strong are, ‘the bonds that bind man to his 


Which snap first with i increasing tension? | Which « endure longest ? To what 
are re men most Tesponsive, in run as s well as in the short 


= 2 Published under the title, Canada and Her Great N. peers e 


_ being one of a series of Canadian. American studies under the general direction of James T. ee, 


— 


oe 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
@ 
— 


te 


In times of crisis or of war, these questions are paren on rg 
grapple with them, the worth and the standing and the set of our science — 
ould be greatly enhanced. For the things we need to k reeset build | the 


founda tions of our science are al also the things men need to know if if they are 
to find some redemption from the blindness of their 
‘Se trampling herd Spirit that so ) often o overpowers ‘s them, from the evil omens ie 


of their distorted social i images. . Why should we leave these themes to the 
novelist and the dramatist, to the descriptive historian or to the philoso- 


A, 


pane pher? T They have their own missions and we have ours. Ours is to establish, 


bys sustained i investigation and i interpretation, a coherent body of knowledge 
in which. the f ‘primary relations of man to man and of man to to his gi S groups will 
be revealed with amplitude of perception in the clear | perspective of science. _ 
Has any science a grander task? Who shall deny its urgency? 
Here, as elsewhere, knowledge must clarify need. We are midway iceiai 


ie the guidance of instinct and the guidance o of intelligence . Instinct suffices | 


s no longer and the half- -lights of 1 interest mislead. Instinct, if I ‘dare 
2 


the word, must furnish the e dynamic while intelligence » shows the direction. 
Why is it that, both for this generation and for the preceding, all the majc 

_ schemes and strategems of statesmen in the international arena have ended — 

in nothing but disaster and disillusionment? It is because they left out of 


_ the their calculations the sociopsychological factors. They calculated r resources | 


and | but ‘they did n not dhe: resources defeat or or the i im- 


or of suppression. “They did not nd of 
ties: and traditions, the resurgence of national unitie e responses of 


S, 


peoples to to crises. ses. Thus, they miscalculated, and today t the miscalculations 


are proceeding on ayet grander ‘ scale. What ‘statesmen an and peoples lacked i is 

social knowledge, the knowledge of the other side of human relationships. . 

To provide this is the chief among the practical tasks of sociology. > ean 
_ On the whole, we have neglected our opportunities in this field. We shave 


eS done but little to study the ways men divide and the ways they unite, — 


in the name of which they destroy one another. Take, for « ex 


subject of social stratification. Every group, every village, ey 
ountry, has its pattern of stratified relationships. We kno WS 
‘the apenved lines of gy go but we have had few investigations of h how 


all the long range from the ‘unities men defend tc to ‘the death to the 


a or Oregon? Where shall we go for intimate studies of the part t played . = 


social class means in a of New Hampshire o or 
in this matter by churches and lodges and clubs im family of 


Lv) 
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to the novelists, not to the : sociologists. And once again, the mission of the 


"impartially examine e them, patiently organize them, and, , with th 


vigilance of the disciplined i imagination, explore and verify and interpret, — 
— hat I am pointing out is that we still have to make the first serious” 
exploration of many areas of | our proper territory. I could adduce various 
other evidences. Take, for e example, the whole subject of the sociology = - 
war which has received scarcely any specific investigation. But, mindful ~S 
— my limits, I shall not push the a argument further. I shall content _ myself 
_ instead with two concluding comments. = 


These great unexplored areas offer us no easy at times 


"been too prone to think that the receipt { for a successful grand-s scale investi- 
K that ful 


gation 1 consisted of, first, a financial angel to underwrite it, usually i in 
form ofa foundation ora government agency; second, a director versed i ae 
the | art of research organization; and , third, a competent gang of field a 
workers. I am far from belittling any of these necessary aids. I am, however, 
clai claiming that they are not enough, that they alone will not carry us to our et 


s This ; campaign calls for all our intellectual resources as well. We a 


sustained devotion and we need intellectual sweat. Some of o our research © 


orders too nearly on the mechanical. That kind will n never advance this 
ht 


ac 
ques. 


who say we are not yet ready to approa 
f chni 


t first devise — special tools, the te 
mmand the whole 


work. is the way of science. That, I believe, is is the true operationalism. 


Let us s get on with the job, and in the process we shall make and improve 3 
the tools we need. There are already some fine achievements to our credit; 
_ Solcome to my last ast point. Th have been talking k less of the things we h have — 
ae done: than. of the ie things we have left undone. The he time of crisis r reveals ‘the a 
as unseized « opportunities. But I tI present them as opportunities, as auguries s of 
advance and not as witnesses of failure. It is well that we should recognize aay 
the vastness of our unclaimed heritage. It is well that we should see our 
subject in its nobler proportions. I If its ‘scale shrinks, i it is only because voll 


are ‘shrunken. Iti is is well t that our younger scholars i in particular should be 


aware eof the challenge t to achievement. If they realize i it, thew world will 


neglecting vitally concern this civilization of our 


a 


4 
— 
— 
— baa 
~ 4 Ha 
— we have at our cot 
— 
— 
i ively disputes of today be- 5 Uni 
f tomorrow. But what we kit of tomorrow. 
dead records of tor the making of to 


ING EXPERIENCE BY A MULTIPLE. 


RESPONSE TECHNIQUE: A STUDY OF 
Roser N. Forp 
University of Alabama 
xperience can be scaled. That i is the anievin pothesis of tl this 
paper." In In testing this hypothesis, the word experience has suffered 


certain restrictions: (1) we refer to to the experiences which white 
Americans | have had with (2) we refer to o experiences which evoke 


not white Mage experiences course. W such 

contacts, which is the problem of validity, will r receive e considerable a atten- * 
Three subsidiary hypotheses are examined in this paper: (1) the experi- | 
ee which an individual reports as his own are generally the same as 
those he ‘reports for his community; (2) attitude and experience are are ‘inter- 

- and (3) lectures on race relations will not ‘shift t the mean experi- 

> scores of students, but | they will shift attitude scores. In ‘this work, 


“2 their having selected answers on certain scales which purport to ane i 
= variables. Epistemological doubts, such as, “How accurate are recalls — Bi: 


of experience,” will be omitted from. consideration here. 
doubts, such as the | propriety y of summing s scores, likey 
from consideration at this | time. Instead, available space will be. devoted to 


describing, (I) the ii instrument ‘designed to scale experience, (II) its r 


sustained. The scales employed are those of E. D. Hinckley? and 


Bogardus,? and the experience scales constructed d by the a 


app ir here for the first time. 

Uses for Experience Scales. The chief value of such scales 
should they — and valid, lies i in the oppertnnities afforded for 
between and attitude. Findings reported | later show that ‘a 

experience sand attitude are indeed positivel ‘correlated, i in so far as as we: wehave 

experience an are indeed positively correlated, in 20 fa e 


indebted to many far aid i in this research: at the U: University of Pitts- 


burgh, to Alfred G. Dietze, Harold A. Phelps, M. C. Elmer, Verne C. Wright, D. B. Rogers, an; 


; WW. A. Lunden, and R. J. Munce; at Tulane University, to Harlan W. Gilmore; and at the — 
__ University of Mississippi, to Paul B. Foreman. ] Parts of this research appear here for the first — 
& Other parts in extended form are on file as a Ph.D. thesis at the University of <a 
Attitude Toward the and of vig Press, L. Editor. 
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q 
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exam 


‘then be sensual to measure other areas s of « experience, oes as religious ex- 


perience, experience with intoxicants, etc., to determine: whether the rela- 


: tion between attitude a and experience is generally positive, whether i it varies 


from social object to social object, whether direct e3 experiences are more or 
a _ less weighty than the indirect or community mediated experiences in de 
termining attitude, whether there are sex differences” involved, socioeco- 


~ 
_ nomic differences, etc. In this work, we may discover that careful case 7 


analyses of individuals “whose experience scores differ widely from their 
attitude scores will be of especial ‘developing sociological theory 


Experience Scales. Th he Experience Variable. Our 


Jew could 


-groes have legs and and they are i in n color, he 


7 feels no sharp ) emotional affect at all, but when Negroes greet us as ‘““Bos ss,” 


or when one “gets out of his place,” we are like _— to experience heightened 
ore or less friendly in affect. 


re 
1. We may interpret such contacts as 
emotional tone or affect i is not -discri rm ninable in in social situations, — 
4 then the ‘task of our judges, described later, ‘is hopeless a and tl the nell i 
insoluble i in n the manner proposed here. 


In constru¢ting experience scales, we hensine aware of the fact 


many of experience 


may y have in community ‘which | Negroes i in a fri endly o1 or 
unfriendly manner. ‘Again, one’s contacts may have been almost entirely 


secondary because no 10 Negroes lived where he was reared. ‘That ‘Person’ 


another for community experiences. es. Within. 


Methods for Scaling. In scaling brief statements of to which this 
= problem i is closely 1 related, Thurstone’s method of equal- appearing-intervals* — 
has proved of great value. e. That method was followed in this research. 


Although ‘the scales which re | resulted proved reliable and valid according to 


“usual ¢ criteria, certain difficulties arose which caused the researcher t to turn 


"4 to Likert’s method,' recently called the method of summated r ratings. Me 


ae Re L.L. Thurstone, and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Mttitude, Chicago, 1940. 
 Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,” Arch. Psychol., 

"1932, no. 140. The Thurstone type | scales and a discussion of the difficulties encountered : 


Appearing Intervals,” Sociometry, 1941, 4, no. I. oe 
* Charles B Bird, Social New| Y ork, 1940. 


im 
— 
hoy and newspap Spor 
contacts, and 
. 
2 


the Items. Many books and articles were and notes were 
lg = on situations involving Negroes and whites which seemed to indicate. 
_ some emotional affect ape the part of the whites, such as, “I never shake 
“In our community, Negro and white children 


al 


often play together.” * Many friends | were interviewed informally ‘about their 
actual c contacts with Negroes and | how ow they felt. toward the Negro: asa result: 


of those contacts. About 800 short written statements of contact like the | 
above two were secured by this procedure. 


ae In order to eliminate worthless 1 items, the following criteria were set up. Bs = HN 
ee Items must (1) refer: to social | experience, (2) not be universally acceptable 

‘ as experience, (3) be stated i in generalized terms, (4) avoid 1 tabooed : subjects, 
E (5) avoid subjects | which might be interpreted as damaging : admissions. 


So far as s the problems « coincide, the c the criteria set up by Ww ang’ are helpful in — as } 


_ All of the items were the above criteria. They were 


EXPERIEN CES w rm 


1. Fo ORD, Pitburgh 
This’ isa study y of nei experiences which you, your friends, and your 
had with Negroes. Below, you will find 26 situations indicating possible experiences 


Each situation has five possible responses. Pick the one which most nearly corre- _ i 
te sponds with your personal experiences and place a check mark (4/) on the dotted 
-linei in front of it. Try to answer every 
_ There is no need to sign your name. T his 1 is not an examination. However, your 


experiences are of great interes ore, it is important that 


here, placing. a check. (v)i in front of one response: 
I 


A. ang, “Suggested Criteria for Attitude Statements” 


| 
_ personal one or was mediated through the community. Items which were 4 
duplicating in content, or nearly so, were eliminated. Those which remained 
into question form and a variety of responses was provided for 
each question. At this point, we insert the completed scales so that further of 
at = 
aan 


not to sit apart, but they usually do so voluntari 
_ Same Privileges as whites; sit where they: like. 


T 
Never; a fixed custom. 
art — Rarely, as in addressing a famous 


-—W hen the. occasion in demands i it. fe 


5. — Yes, whites and Negroes used buildings at same time. jaere 
__ Same privileges as whites, but but Negroce generally stayed away 
— No chance to observ 
— Limited privileges, 


4. Howa are the Negro children educated in the community where you were reared ps 


c= Never noticed any difference in treatment of white cae Negro children. = eed 
— Same schools and teachers as white children | had. 


3 — Can’t say; Negroes lived in ) another part of area. 
__ Separate’ schools, but same amount of education provided. tid ra 


1. __ Separate schools which were not as good as the white schocls. . 


. How do whites in the area where you were reared look upon other whites w who = 


ra __ No set community attitude on the matter. 
Seldom anything said. 


5. — Such conduct is never questioned. 
May a Negro « enter the front door of a nie’ man’s s house in. te area where you were 


2. Only ifinvited. 
No set custom in the community 


Yes, but they seldom use the privilege. ee ka 
— Same as for whites i in similar circumstances peace Ce 


‘Do call Negroes “ “niggers” to their faces i in n the community where you were 1 rear 


. — Yes, that i is a common of 
2. Quite often, but usually i in anger or disgus 
Too few opportunities for me to observe. ve. 


— No, the term is car 


8. How is the ae ms wants to vote treated at the oi in the co community where y you were 


Sane 


__ Permitted to vote bet ne not wanted. 


9. Do whites in the area where you were reared favor ait ey 


Not beyond learning to read and write. 


— 
| 
which they exercise freely. 
— 


Yes, same privileges s as whites. 

Were your Parents i in favor of treating whites aon Negroes alike? 

__ Strongly i in favor. 

4. — In favor. | 

3. — Never said. 

2.Opposed. 

mobs ever seize in area where you were reared? 


_ Many times. 


4 - — Never had reason to, so far as I — bate 
— No, our community on the 


_ Yes; some hold or have held public office. 
be Don’ t know of any such an attempt. 
ani -! egally yes, but they never do. a 
_W hites simply not it. 


ne — you ever walked with a Negro ie other than. business reasons? od 


5. — Yes, just as I do with whites. 


hen I though it suitable 
Situation calling for a decision never arose. 
oe 2. __ Yes, but I was uncomfortable while doing i it. 


Situation por for a decision never arose. 
a? 2. __ To show friendship for a Negro, provided he knew his place marae 


4. ‘Have you ever been ae by white | people who we were acting too friendly toward Ne- 
7+, . 


roes! 
Yes, on many occasions. 
Haven’ had ‘much chance to 


my observation has been too unfriendly. 


- Have you warned whites to be ‘more s strict in handl 

2. __ No, but there have been times when I should have. 
.—Neverhadreasonto. 
—No, have advised them to be less strict. 
av ticed that Negroes have a disagreeable odor? 


aie 
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4 but circumstances where whites smell j just as 


— The Negroes whom I have met are as clean or cleaner than whites. 


— es, but I no would approve. 4 


— Don’ t know of such a case at first hand. 
— Yes, but only when the offense was a very serious one. 


— Few chances to observe suc h situations. PEE 
— Yes under 


. Under circumstances you gone to the home of a Negro? 
Usually on business, but sometimes for other reasons. 
__ On business or to show friendship, provided the Negro knew his place. 
_ Think of the ‘Meare > whe hes t of character of all the Negroes whom you . 
know. Ww yhere would you rate him in comparison with the whites whom you know? 
__ Above any y whites I know, outside of m: my y family 
— Equal to my white acquaintances. 
__ Cannot answer: don’t know any Negroes well enoug| ; ei 
— Below whitesin general 
Below the meanest of white peopl 
o. What has been your policy i in the past when a ‘Negro came into a a public place, such as 


__ On the ided Negroes v were put int 
i Have seldom been in ape on where this might se 
2. — On a few occasions. 
sg 


— Situation calling for a | decision nev never arose. 
-On a few occasions. 


— 
im 
— him a rouble with Nezross becs 


x 
—— 


Yes, but I have since > regretted it. it. 
—Neverhadreasonto. 


hich. h of the fllowing nahin mo st dinate represents ss Negro workers v whom you 


ery poor workers; did the least amount of ¥ 


hen the items and five Tesponses allowed in each were in a a 


items will be and we take other steps. 


which satisfied the writer, , he took a “step beyond the Likert procedure, 
combining with it part of T Thurstone’s procedure. He presented the items 
cae and the five responses to se seven judges (all college graduates), after dis- fs: 
arranging the responses fi the order in which they appear above. 


_ judges were asked to reau the question and then place the responses to the a 


items in 1 the following order: response showing greatest unfriendliness to- 

the need first; ; response showing the greatest t friendliness toward 

er two responses filling in ¢ 


= = proper sige to the left or right of the neutral position. This is a critical | 
point in the research. Can judges arrange responses to questions 


> 


ranked in exactly same oder -all af the the responses 
more of the « questions responses) ranked | exactly alike by seven 
nked alike 


the remaining item was hopelessly smabiguous 
4 cal 
i by this t test. . This i is a relatively. simple « check for i item | ambiguity and has the — 
additional value of F objectivity which has made the Thurstone procedure 


noteworthy. Furthermore, the procedure as modified here i is highly 


ne 


— ® Based on the work of E. L. Thorndike, Thorndike- Century Funior Dictionary, New ~— a 
1935, ‘see pp. iii ff. Half title: 4 Child’s Dictionary of the English Language. Contains 30, p00 aay 


most frequently used 20,000 marked off in successive thousands in terms fre- 


5s 
In preparing such items as the above, one feels compelled to state situa- 4 
a | a in the simplest possible terms. A practice was followed here to insure =. * fe 
=). a ‘Statement simplicity which may prove generally wef. The 4 
comm Junior Dictionary* was used as a criterion. No word appears inthe he 4 
above items or in the instructions which falls outside the 10000 most 
frequently used words in the English language, and most of the words used 4 
—— 
Ee. 


= 
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along the friendliness-unfriendliness scale without bothering t to read the 


question, provided that the judge g ‘go through the pr process completely two vo Or 


used in this research is justified by the hadines. af Rosander" and 

| Weighting the Items. The i items | were weighted ‘simply and ad consecutively 

from « one to five, on the basis of research results p published by] Likert, Rund- ~ 


= arbitrarily the value of one and the most friendly, the value of five 


 quist -and Sletto, and Guilford. The most unfriendly item response 


Such simple weighting is satisfactory so long as one does not wish an item 
to item n analysis of of the variations in response fo for or some particular i individual. © 
In that t case, sigma or ‘or standard scoring is necessary. Each i item in the scales Al 


has a as much total weight as any ¢ other. certain experiences are 


to weight such experiences is beyond the scope of this paper. 


adding weights of the responses which he has checked for 
various questions. Two scores s result, one for ‘personal i items and ‘one fo fo 
a community mediated items . Approximately half of the items are printed = 
_ with the most friendly response first and the other half of the items have — 
the most printed first. This precaution may not be 
necessary. However, | on a priori grounds, the of alternating 


in 1 eliminating those papers from | e respon-— 
Nd 


done with the task. Such a paper will receive score 


| 


‘ 


IL Person Contacts 


‘ Preliminary Trial to Determine Internal Consistency. A peeliminecy form 
was administered to 55 undergraduate students in sociology at Tulane Uni- 


versity and to 56 at the University of Pittsburgh. Internal consistency of - 
A. Rosander, * Brows Formula in Attitude: Scale 
| Ww. Ferguson, “Influence of Individual Attitude on Com 


J. Social Psychol.,193§,6: 115-1172 


Rensis Likert, op cit., 25 ff. and Sletto, Personality i in the Depresion, Minne. 


dents hastily check. , let us say, , the first. response hepa time in | order to be ce 


= 


é 


fe” 
a 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—_ a If the individual selects one response each time, as he is requested to . i 
— 
| 


items was first determined by Likert’s suggested high- low +; 


* the upper and lower ten percent of papers as determined by total. 


as a - From this, one learns which items in the series are most discriminat- __ 
vat ing in producing high | and low scores. This test fails to tell ‘decisively how 


AD 
poorest items are. Consequently, in the. present 


~ search, we started ag again n with the least discriminating i item as determined — we 
above and computed product-moment correlations between the individual’s 
__-Fesponse to the item under analysis and the total score on his paper for all of ‘e BS 


oe items in that scale. As one works up the list from the least to the most = ; 


becsecentiesatin items, she soon passes the point where coefficients of .30 re- 


Group 4 t 


Community Contact| 


Community Contact 


“4 


4 A. Students, Univ. v. of Miss. and Univ. v. of Pittsburgh combined. 


died ing a few more for safety’s sake, one may conchade-s on ae 
hesis of Likert’s work" that the items which rank higher are satisfactory. In 
my this is study, 1 items v which | yielded coefficients of less than .30 were discarded — 


< because they : are, e, apparently, contributing | little to the total test. OF the « 27° i 


items originally placed in the two scales, three v were discarded. The. 


Reliability of the . 


the usual split- half or double. length by 


‘Spearman- Brown prophecy | formula. The subjects used in determining re- oe 
liability were students in in sociology classes at ‘Tulane e University, the. 
versity. of Mississippi, and the University, of Pittsburgh. They responded 
ae anonymously. Items of information collected, , other than their responses _ 
to scale questions, college rank, sex, age, legal residence, ma state 
where: they had lived most of their lives. 
= The higher reliability coefficients for. Group A are partly due to the 
‘greater s size of the | group : and also tot the fact t that Group A indorsed i a form - 
ae the test in which the items were printed in descending order of merit, ha 
= according to the test of internal consistency. The latter arrangement pro- Biv 


duces two fairly equivalent it pools items and the even items 


= 
— 
— 


‘The reliability coefficients, ranging from “82 to. .92, , indicate that the 
a a - scales have | good reliability when administered to college classes. The coefi- 
’ cient of .92 is higher than those generally obtained in studies of this kind. Sa 
ad It is interesting to note that the students answer the questions about their 


_ communities more consistently tl than they do those about their personal con- — 


tacts with Negroes. This becomes. more interesting when we recall that the 
- community scale contains only 12 items, as compared to me items about = 
personal contacts. Ordinarily, greater length produces grea rea reliability. 
One can only conjecture what produces this greater . 
esis” which recurred constantly to this writer suhag studen 


= 


_ Negro ew own experiences are more variable. 
ar as this 


us to diferente between ‘groups whose are > known be- 
and 
fore han 


2 


toward the Negro, and that the experiences one 


vary ‘from the experiences of Southerners. To test the 
scales, we administered them in final form, as printed above, to several large _ 
— of white students in sociology classes at the University of f Pittsburgh 4 
at the University o of Mississippi. Table 2 shows that the mean score of 


students, both m male and female, who reported “their ‘legal residence as 

Mississippi differs significantly from the mean score of 71 students from the — 


University of Pittsburgh who reported their legal residence as Pennsyl- a 
_ ‘The mean score of the Southerners is well below the theoretical mid- a 
point « of the scales, , and that of the Northerners i is above it. The critical = 


an ratios (Diff. Joaitt.s ; means assumed to be uncorrelated) are well above the 


usually accepted standard for high significance of 3. Merton has shown 

a that selected groups from ennsylvainia vary less from Southerners sin 
toward the Negro than do New Englanders. = Consequently, 


‘may judge that the results shown here are conservative. “aaa A 


ie _ Comparison ¢ of the mean scores fora tte sex in the South with the same - 


4 


; 
of the scales cr = = =Com 
erentiate Within groups W 
E 4 iff erentialing United States have different a 
— 
— 
 § 
— the 
— 
re 


ales and females both a are > contributing t to the oe ‘ 


=e mean scores shown in Table 2. The smallest of four critical ratios 4ee ee: 


ih computed by sex is 4.7 and the largest is 20.2, where a ratio o f 3.0 indicates s 
Differentiating within a Group. If we of either the 

Sa Southern or r the Northern sociology students indicated i in Table : 2, and com- 


pare the mean score of the highest quartile in a group > with the mean 1 of the ee 
2 lowest, we find that the scales discriminate satisfactorily. . WwW hen this was avd 
for Southerners and separately, no critical ratio in six. 


southerne ers 

2. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Mean Scores or NorTHERN AND 


Srupents Experiences with NEGROES 


of 


| 38.7 | 48.0 


below 7.3 and the highest was 14. 4. The fifth and sixth groups were on 
separated by sex as well as by residence. Caution i is needed here because 5, 
aa reduces greatly the : number of cases. The results se seem to indi- . 
cate, however, that the scales are able to elicit differ 
oups which are homogeneous with respect to state of legal 

x, and by fact of university enrollment. Such findings are. evidence ae 
- alidity because v we assume on good gr grounds beforehand that individuals — 
have \ varying experiences -s with Negroes, even though they « are white, mem- 

bers of a given sex, residents of a certain state, and students at a certain” 

ee. IV. Checking Some Original Hypotheses: T he following paragraphs indi- . 
cate the degree to which test t findings sustain the original notions about © 

_white-Negro contacts. It so happens th that each hy pothesis i is is supported b by 


findings of of this research. Insofar as test t results support our our preliminar 


wy 


“notions, the sc scales a are further validated. 
1. The major thesis of this paper, that social es experiences can be scaled, a 
R.. s sustained within the limits set by the questions asked and so far as “oa 


‘Statistical tests of reliability < and validity are e employec ed, as indicated ail 


2A subsidiary hypothesis i is the experiences one reports | for himself 

are generally the same as those which he reports for. his community. V We 


re have indicated above t that there i is a significantly wide range ofe experiences a 


‘a 20° 


: within, a a homogeneous group if we take the mean scores of the end aiid 
ale. Now we want to know whether the scores assigned individ- Ee = 
sonal Contact are correlated scores their com- 


the scale eer: Community Contact. Such a correlation may be fairly 
taken as a measure of the completeness with which the members of this 
“group identify themselves with their home community. 
a checking this hypothesis, we used 175 students s attending the ‘Uni- 


of Mississippi a and the University of Pittsburgh. 


score assigned them on the Community Contacts sc ‘scale i is ‘cor- 


3. BETWEEN ATTITUDE, AND SociaL 
_ DISTANCE WITH THE AS A VARIABLE Osyect 


Number 


Thurstone-Hinckley Attitu 
Personal Contacts and 


related with the score assigned on Contacts scale, w 
a product-moment correlation of +.64+.03, which becomes a. od 


when Prat for attenuation. We may c consider the hypothesis sustained 


insofar as this research touches upon the e problem raise 5 te 

‘Attitude and experience are interrelated. Att udes determine the 


and ‘the exp 


the Bogardus Social Distance Scale!” is rather highly c coe 
report one makes s of his ow own agen with | Negroes, as as nensroene by the 


Pa Personal Contacts Scale. be one’s 


Scale is correla 
cient is somewhat lower es the others obtained, 
a O cit. 


|) 
— 
— 
» 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
a further intrenches or modifies the attitude held. ME 
- ‘af Par, q borne out this theory. If we test it here by means of certain scales, we — ff = 
theorv upheld. Table 2 shows the relevant correlations. One’s 
— 
| 4 { = 
— 
Psycho 
j 


SCALING EXPERIENCE 2 

n computing correlations which have. been corrected for attenuation, me 


eli of .80 was the Thurstone-Hinckley Scale!® and the Bo- 


_periences.” The were to rank the respons 


tak 


the basis of the friendliness or the indicated by 
response. We may logically expect, therfore that a measure of this friend- 


» 


indorse are likewise ranked on a scale of Wiendlinese and 
ea From this point of view, one may say that t the scales for estimating tl the 
‘friendliness or -unfriendliness of experience are. really, attitude — 
disguise. That n may indeed be be correct. Thurstone has struck at the problem oe 
of attitude by asking essentially, “What ‘are your. opinions?” 
and Dodd" strike at attitude by asking, “W hat social relations are you” 
to tolerate with these people?” C. R. Pace”® has struck at the 


scale. Rosander* asks t the s same k e kind of q question, using the type 


scale. In the pres present ‘research, which was by Rosander, we 
ntially, “What has happened to you?” and “What are the relationships 


esse 

mal intained | in your home community with these people?” From this, we . 

sign ‘scores of friendliness or unfriendliness upon the of the consen- 

us of ‘eight judges. If if the > scales as prepared here at are indeed attitude 2 scales Fe 


j 


"guise may y bea a virtue e rather than a a vice. The next section has bearing g upon — 


ef 4. A final hypothesis concerns the p ossibility of shifting scores on these 


“experience scales through a a series of iamae and class discussions onl 
race relations. We hold, hypothetically, that the s scores on experience scales 


= should shift insignificantly as a result of the lectures if the scales pened 
here are valid, unless such items as the following appear in the scales; “Did | a z 
rou ever study race relations?” or “Have you been influenced by a 
n the matter of race r relations?” No such items appear in the me es. 
ore, experience s scores should not shift ift significantly, ee: #3 


Personal from E. D. Hinckley coefficients for groups. 

= Saar ai: Stuart C. Dodd, “‘A Social Distance Test in the Near East,” Amer. F. Sociol., tise, 


There is a point of view not mentioned previously from which we may 
indeed expect to obtain high correlations between experience and attitude 
— 
— 
Px 
A. C. Rosander, “An Attitude Scale Based upon Behavior ‘Situations,” J. Social 


L REVIEW 


To check: this hy ypothesis, , we administered he following four scales : as 


Prrstes Personal Contacts, Community | Contacts, Bogardus Social Dis- : 
and the Thurstone-Hinckley Negro scale. The 26 ‘students who 


ibjec ts were all members of a class studying “Immigration and — a 


iversity of Kentucky. Thereafter, for 18 sessions the class 
; Fe mat erials about 1 ‘racial | problems and relations, such as parts of 


Otto Klineberg Differences and F. HLH Hankins’ Racial Basis is of Civ 


ee _ Jization. The class interrupted freely and frequently to discuss the material. 


= The bias of the subject matter selected and of the lecturer (myself) was 
that race differences are exaggerated, that we be careful t to 
avoid imputing: inferiority to to out-groups on | racial | grounds, ‘in general, 

,- TABLE 4. TEst Scores ExpEeRIENCE AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO BEFORE 


AND E1GHTEEN Lectures aBout Races over A Firry-Four-Day INTERVAL 3 


Mean Score | 
Number 
Before “After: Before “After” 


Community C — 
Personal Cont 

Bogardus 


Thurstone- Hinckley 


4 


Distance 


; Product- moment correlation between scores before and after, corrected for attenuat! vation 


3 Smale score indicates greater friendliness © on Bogardu 


that man is a psychic unity, if not a | cultural one. In short, u 
minority and out- -groups friendly way. The same battery 


= was administered again, | both times anonymously, at the end of the 


s4-day interval of lectures. The ‘students used code markings consisting: of 
six. -place numbers of their own choosing rather than their names, they 


used the same code number on the retest, having been. 


the code number somewhere in their notebooks. 
The findings appear in Table Unfortunately, the of ‘cases is 
‘small, but the material i is of i interest in spite of that. : ~The critical ratios 


(Diff. /oaitt.; means assumed | to be correlated) indicate that the students 
their about: Community | Contacts with Negroes 


cant 


r 


y asj 
by F Fisher’s test of ‘significance some had new ow and diferent 


personal contacts with } Negroes in the 54-day interval, but a as a group, a 


— aangnie' is not great. Note, too, , that these are _— students n most ¢ of whom 


are not in their “ home community 


i — 
— 
live: 
— 


de toward the Neer, as measured by both the tay 


-attitu 


c call. Il the change highly significant, as judged by by Fisher’ test. T H ex- 


periment is not conclusive i in that the ‘number of cases is small and i in as 


much as no formal control group was used. However, t 


he hypothesis s which 
set up is uncontradicted, name 


ly, that the lectures would not 
: _ the experience scores. In passing, we might add that it was also an hypoth- rs 


sis that the attitude scores would shift significantly, which 
scales in the ba tery. ¥ 


a Conclusion. Social e: experiences can n be si scaled. Two ‘such scales a are pre- 
for Community Contacts with Negroes and another for 


al Contacts with Negroes. The scales are reliable and valid accordin to 


€ experiences an individual reports s for himself are gen: site “oe same 


s those he he ‘Teports for his community. Furthermore, | his experiences and his ae 
attitu udes a are positively r related. Evidence indicates that the scales are 


disguised o opinionnaires of the Thurstone or Bogardus typ pe, because attitude — aa a 


ee _ shifted when experience as measured here did not. This must be strictly 


interpreted i in terms of | the procedures | involved, the questions asked, and 


ns 
the individuals who r responded. . Generalizations these points are 
‘Further 1 research 


- ieee i is s suggested i in the section Uses , 
Experience Scales above. In addition, we m 


n, we might profitably take people w 
ive i in a given apply both ‘to ‘them. We 


ts wi h Negroes seale. / As suggested, we might find there is tend 
o stereoty type the home ¢ community. No analysis is is made | here ° of i item 

y item re responses, which may have interesting results. Also, 1 now that over = 
Bs, half dozen varieties of scales about Negroes are available, partial correla- 


Please | turn to page 


| 
— 
— 
a — 
102 for an important notice relative to the annual Cen- 


OCIAL problems courses too often fallen into 
. sociologists have had no clear understanding of the nature of the soci 
MM "phenomena « out of which problems arise. Because of this lack of a 
ee standing, courses have been ‘ “informational” i in 1 character, t the > teaching lop. 


- sided and and incomplete, ar and d the textbooks s primarily compendia of unrelated — 


Social Problems” has been a convenient heading under which a mass of _ 


insanity, and the 


+ such has been negligible. He has borrowed from 1 the | fields of history, ¢ 


omics, medicine, psychiatry, penology, and social work and has condensed 
findings from these ‘vaciows disciplines into a series of separate | courses in 


this lumping together, the contribution. of the s soc 


‘can, without a wp cree and systematic sociological interpretation ? It may 


be that there is some place in the college curriculum | for a survey course © 


___ which considers a variety of social problems | from a variety of ‘viewpoints— 
te biological, medical, economic, political—but a course of e of that type ye sh ould be : 
_ presented i in collaboration | bya number of different specialists. There i 
reason why a ‘sociologist should have ai any y special competence to handle so 
many: varied kinds of data with so many different scientific analyses. ; 
_ Some may object that social problems do not have enough i in common to 7 
. dealt with by one e central thread of sociological theory. If such be the — 
case, ‘then each 1 separate problem 1 must be interpreted with a different set of 
‘$0 sociological ¢ cor ncepts and the only e excuse for considering a number of prob- 


“de ems together would | be tha t of practical expediency—to satisfy students 


desire a survey course because they have not the time or interest for ; 


a 


of he has been the 


— 
— 
— ification is there for the sociology curriculum a of 
— /a« 
— 
\ 
— 
socio ogical phenomena,” and whether this central thread of analysis can 
— Attempts to achieve such common ori 
— writers. The mest ‘a 


We find this theory s set ‘upi in skeleton form in first and last chapters of text-— : 
boc oks, but rarely, if ever, a throughout the book to all aa 


esult theoretical 
practical 1 use to the and i As tos an minor ole i in th 


sociologists have dealt with social problems: as “‘givens,’ rather than 


phenomena | tO be « demonstrated. . They have assumed c certain 1 conditions a 
social problems, , either to suit their own 


because such conditions have e historically been discusse 


Social problem” which is unrealistic because it is incomplete. Traditionally, 5 


ey 


a condition i is such deviation? The sociologist may 
ay SO, but | that does not_make_ the condition_ a social problem from the 
point of view of the laymap. Sociologists, nonethel ess, have been content 


o take deviations for without bothering to consult the definitions 
= social problem I has both an objective and; a colonia aspect. T he 


ective consists of a a verifiable condition, situation, n, or event. ‘The 


csachore must be done hous it. Conditions do not assume 


a promine ent nt place in a social problem until a given peo 

hostile to 
This is well illustrated by reference to populat dat pressut Wage 
numbers on subsistence in a given area is not enough, in itself, to create a 

_ problem of overpopulation for the people living there. The density ot 
i population per square mile, the availability of food and natural resources _ 


1e 1e people i in ‘the area, and the of serv ices 


be high, and yet from their viewpoint, are not 

unless they believe themselves to be overpopulated. If the people are not © 
__ problem-conscious, they will not behave as if there were any problem. IT hey 
will not debate. the con condition: as problem nor will they organize to do an 
about it. it. 


of social rae see Richard Cc. "Fal, ‘The Problem of ‘Tea Social Prob. 


SOME ASPECTS OF A THEORY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 25 
of cultural lag and social disorganization ana to social problems.! _ 
— 
te 
— 
| 
—. 
—— 


Sao ecause their wants or needs are unsatisfied. It is not enough that people — 


acceptance to the mother of'a child born out of wedlock not only 


\gain, susmeein time in try, we have had a falling birth rate. — 
Though our population is it is growing ata diminishing 


ate. Population authorities have been aware of this trend for some time 
and it has been reported in textbooks and government : surveys . We can 
asonably "expect that if ‘the trend continues we will | have a stationary 


popelasins in n the 1 not very distant future, an and from then « on a net decline — 
in population. | Some classes whose interests will be disturbed by this trend 


are farmers, ‘manufacturers, school teachers, doctors, and real estate people 
Can we say, therefore, that this objective condition makes the declining 
birth rate a social problem to the American people? There seems to be little 
Public awareness, concern n the newspapers, 
ak pulpits, and popular lecture rostrums are surprisingly silent on the subject : 

a ~ Awareness. may co! come in th the future, but until then the people c: cannot be said 


«It is the same with the so-called labor problem. Th 


rig 


sufficient for the ‘existence of a labor problem, Brin 


-_vincingly demonstrated, the the _w 


protest 


re 

A€tariat or a labor problem? : 
So we must distinguish between problems whi ch are problems only to the 

scientists, as experts, and problems which are defined has such by the people 


| being or will be affected by: objective conditions. Their behavior must 


al “Not only have sociologists neglected: popular. definitions of conditions. i 
They have also overlooked — the dual role which value-judgments play i 
ausing ‘the condition itself, and i in obstructing solutions for its alleviation 
or ‘eradication. This is ‘unfortunate, because we can learn very lit little abou 


social problems by considering only such scientific data as lie outside the 


c pale of moral judgments. This is precisely why all the scientific information — 

y pertinent to the medical aspects of yenereal disease will not solve the social — 
problem which is venereal disease. value-scheme which prohibits frank 
; Be discussion of sex problems i in the home and school is a causal i item in a. 

ae “existence of the condition, venereal disease The same taboos which con-— 

of t 


tribute t to the causation a of the condition frustrate public programs — 4 
are designed to eradicate it/ Similarly, value-judgments | which deny | social ; 


1 


includ 


cussion n of it. 


— i 
“qu 
necessary but it is tio 
; has_so con- 
— — 
con 
Rell 
que 
— Be how 
— 
— 
— 


+ ‘because he feels he cannot be objective : about them and hence will lose his 


: \scientific detachment. The danger of subjectivity should not deter him -_— 
Studying social values; if he leaves them out, he has not a complete concept A 
“social problem”; he is dealing \ with only fragmentary and partial data. He — 


nust bring these -value-judgments into the arena of scientific study. before er 


itcan be said he is s obeying one of the first rules of science, W which i is to ch is tostudy — 

all, nc not part, of the evidence € pertinent to his problem? 

i. common sociological orientation for the analysis of all social sata 
hus be found in the conflict of values which characterizes every social- 


> | hese: conflicts are mirrored i in the failure of “people t to o agree that — 


agiven condition i is a social problem, or assuming such agreement, failure to, 


reach an accord as to what should be done about it. It is exactly th this dis, 


agreement in _value-judgments- that is the root cause of all social ‘problems: . 


both in the original definition of the condition as a problem and in subse- 

quent efforts to solve it. . May we suggest, tentatively, a a threefold classifica- 

tion of s social problems on the Principle of different levels of s of relationship to x 


aa At the first level, we have what we may call the physical problem. The | ey 


— 


are 


resting in natural amide: the man. Perhaps we 


‘such causation noncultural or precultural. 
2 Here, we must distinguish between the condition itself and the effects of 


he condition. While the earthquake i itself may involve no value-judgments, _ 


its consequences inevitably will call for moral judgments of 
policy. People will not agree or on 1 how much ‘should be —— in reconstruction, 


clements thie classification were stated Richard Fuller in the art artic 


cit., 


ae — 
— 
& 
condition itself) This is perhaps best demonstrated by such catastrophic 
problems as earthquakes, hurricanes, floods, droughts, locust plagues, and 
| forth. That these are “serious” problems from the standpoint 
| e which they affect, we can have no doubt. However, we may raise the 
question whether or ot problems, since they do not 
bat usually occ ur because of co alue-scheme of the culture. We 
no public forums debating the question of what do to about preventing 
| earthquakes and hurricanes. There is no controversy over how to stop 
4 — 
= 
a Serious questions as to whether people in other unaffected areas of the same 
includes the definitions of laymen and pressure groups as well as the analyses of economists, ¥ 
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In vsical problem, there is yrance 


fon ands scientific opinion. If scientific knowledge has ascertained causes. 


“ of the condition and for some ‘reason the value-judgments ts of the 

interfere’ with the acceptance and application of this knowledge, then we 
can say that value-judgments are a part of the causal pattern of the prob- — 
_ lem and that the problem is truly “social” and no longer belongs at at our 
first level. Thus, if we may anticipate the time wl en scientists can tell us 


control hurricanes, and make rain for drought- 

stricken areas, we ‘may ‘imagine some elements of the population who will 

he ground that they are 
too costly and budget- or that they interfere with nature 


_ and God’s w will, or for some ¢ other reason. At this point in the evolution | of 


the culture, 3 we de: have a man-made : problem, since the will of certain g 
a causal element in the. occurrence of the condition itself. 
ay ; Most; diseases have at one time or another consituted physical or medica 
problems rather than social problems. Many years ago, the bubonic plague, 
small pox, and syphilis were far beyond medical knowledge of pre 
ee and control. Today. , if the bubonic plague and small-pox s should a again 
the: world, they w would not be essentially ‘ ‘medical” ' problems s since medicine 


knows how t to deal with them 1. be il problems” since 


usion as to public 
in mublie health matters, or some other m man- salads situation. Likewise, th Likewise, th the 


now definitely a a social robl m, Medical knowledge 


the problem 


pre prevention and control is very nearly perfected, but 
changing : social attitudes and 1 removing g social inertia is. very with 1 


. To th e degree that 
er invasions and a avoid 


they are or physical problems. 
, At the second level, we have the Oblem. _ Problems of th 


ope represent-eor s which agree are undesirable ii in 


any instance, but they ‘are unable to for 
tion of the condition. The essence of the ameliorative problem 


is not a social problem in 
— quake itself is 
| 
— 
a 
— 
— 
— = 
and 1 
— 
medical rathe | 
they belong « boll weevil and g if sou 
know how to chec 
same 
cof 


“SON 


solutig n 
hat the cond ition constitutes a social which must be 
all in this category. rough tl there are —— 


nd the dominant community m by robbing, ‘murdering, raping, 


petty y thieving, there are no interest groups who openly in forum 


legislature seek to perpetuate the interests which these individuals represent. 


“right- thinking” people, regardless of race, nationality, religion, or 


= 


economic status, look ‘upon the ameliorative intolerable. 


a 


co contrast to the physical problem at the: 


problem i is truly ‘ ‘social” ” in the sense. 
_ this we mean that value-judgments not only help ee ack 
but t to prevent its solution. In the case ¢ of crime, certain moral judgments of of a 
ur cu ure are toa large. extent responsible for the criminal act in the first — 
place. To the degree that our mores of f conspicuous consumpt 
_ the motivation of crimes s for pecuniary gz gain, there is a cultural responsi 
— for for such criminal acts. Or again, traditional prison policies based on ou 
- belief i in severity of puni ishment may become part of the causal patter 
further criminal behavior in the prisoner after - his liberation. TI ey hese sam 


. 


shed notions of retribution i in punishment « of criminals operate to dis 
suade legislatures from adequately financing probation and parole systems, 


delinquency clinics, and the. schools for problem children. 


traditional beliefs obstruct the of medical 


insuring them the costs of 


our various social serves both t to expose wage-earners 3 
1S families to malnutrition, disease, and accident, and to dey 
~ them of the means to meet the economic costs of such disasters. 
Even in in 1 the case of ow insanities, , especially those of the functional type, 


ime oe as they do pneumonia or tuberculosis— 


art 
ae 
ups reflect the failur — 
of risk to these peor Of Our Cu ture 
se people and inadequate th in preventing 
that all our ame d or Cured if tre —as just another type of 


— 
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ts similar to 1 those involved i in the e physic 


_sitate investigation scientific specialists. . The point is, of course, that in 
“the: case e of such problems, even whe 
rograms of control, laymen still are hopelessly de 

- At the t third level w we we have what we will call the moral proble 


represents a a condition on which there is no_unanimity-of opinion 


ar throy ughout the society that the condition is undesirable i in_every instanc 
_ / There is no general agreement that the condition is a a is a problem and thus 4 
a a many_people-do_not feel that anything should be done < about it. \ With the 
moral problem n, we have a basic and. primary_confusion i in social values 
“which goes much deeper t than the ¢ questions ns of s solution which trouble: us in 


the ameliorative problem.5 5 Of course, the ameliorative problem reflects. 


confusion n in the value-schemf7 and thus contains real elements of moral con- 


ae flict, but such conflict cen ict centers more around d techniques a and means of ‘reform — 
fundamental agreement ent on objectives ‘and ultimate values. 
_ Hence, thou gh all * is all “right-thinking” peop people 1 regard such conditions as crime, 
a insanity, a an disease as bad, there. are interest groups openly defending an and - 
perpetuating the conditions classified as moral problems. Witness the prob- 
a _— lems of child labor and low wage and hour standards. We have only toread 
uae: the record of newspaper and Congressional debate on the recently enacted _ 


onai 


Fair] Labor Standards Act te to learn that many individuals and groups s not 


ds 
Es only objected | to the specific : solution at attempted i in the legislation, bu but : als 


= to admit that the. conditions themselves 1 were problems ¢ over which © 
we should be co concerned. . In one: of the first cases heard under the - child labor & 


os one Michigan judge defended the labor of a newsboy on the 
ground that when he was a such work was regarded as excellent char- 
acter development and training: ‘in it individual qualities of i initiative and 


self -discipline. Certainly employers in ‘the beet sugar fields of the middle- 
AS western states who rely | heavily. on ‘the labor of children do not define the 


condition, insofar as i it pertains to them, i in terms of a social problem. In 
. - those families where the labor of children is considered necessary to o the ; 
- maintenance of the family budget, parents and children alike have a stake — ) 
ee the continuance of the condition so abhorred by others. . Religious gous 
have even frowned on Dn government control 0 of ch child labor or as an unjustifiable le 
of the home and a threat to to the prerogatives of the church. As to 
dong hours and low wages, the opposition of some dominant groups in the __ 
ge ’ PP group Sa 
southern states to the enactment of the federal legislation indicated no 
“problem- conscious” attitude on their par 


vel 


e term “moral _y is used by Stuart A. Queen and eee R 
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SOME ASPECTS OFA ‘THEORY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


oyers have been known to look upon unemployment and low w: wage ie 
urs standards ‘as the inevit table, if not the necessary, —— of com-— 


etition in the labor market 


The same logic applies to the condition of unotganized 
Organized opposition to the enforcement of. the National Labor Relations 


a Act indicated not only objection to certain provisions of the law and = a 
: _ abuses in its administration, but also antagonism to the basic policy. of the ; 
_ law itself which was | to guarantee to workers the right | to bargain collectively — 


. through r representatives of their own choosing without hindrance from the 
ars: employer. Though collective bargaining has come a long way toward public ie 
x: acceptance, e, there is still widespread denial of that fundamental right 1 in z 


dition of labor. 


and even less ‘ “modern” upon as 
necessary and logical release from matings which have turned out unfor- 
tunately. The fact that our forty-nine legal jurisdictions demonstrate such a 


rate 
wide \ variety of legal grounds for ‘Geena isa ‘rough index of the great dis- 


dice is defended totalitarian authorities as 
essential to the the 


lication at all costs. 
The utility of this classification is in its relativity. The purpose is not | toy noe 
the different with at any one level, but 


of and d with sl 


physical problems cease to be essentially ms engineering an 
ca owledge, and come to involve questions of social policy, they will n move 
_over into alignment with the ameliorative problems at the second level. As' 
x indicated, venereal disease has ‘seemingly made this transition | though in i 


fantile paralysis has not. hen problems now classed as. ‘moral. come 
have wide disapproval throughout « our culture as conditions which must — 
in every instance be done away. with, | they will become essentially problems 
of solution rather than ag agreement on basic values and will be « dealt with a as 
; ameliorative problems. Some day child labor may be looked upon as crimi- 


nal in the same sense that robbery ahd murder are now regarded as criminal. Fe 


= 
a Other probl of opinion in evaluating the con 4 
| — 
in Many sections Of Our country does not 
to another with changes in the 
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3 Conceivably, war may aupasions he defined as wrong as venereal disease. 


discussed as! moral. Before such offenses can be said to be merely problems of 


police detection and “judicial enforcement, the citizens of the community = 
‘must get together and agree that som something should GH 
It may well be e that there are very few contemporary problems wl which c a ‘ 
- said to be purely -ameliorative i in nature, since ‘most of them reflect no 


bf ‘the same fundamental confusion of values as the Fe which we — 


2 underlying clarity of definition and moral evaluation. If such be the case, it it ta 


isa revealing commentary on n the absence of any firm tissue of © cultural int 


iV gration in the value-scheme. Cultural i integration i itself i isa matter of ‘degree. 

There is always more or less, but never cBmplete integration. A complete 

Poe social values would mean we would have no social problems 


at all unless the phy sical discussed the 


by applied | toa wees in contemporary social 
o be demonstrated. The « classification indicated may have some importan 
theoretical implications for an orientation of discrete social problems toa 
' Vg central thread of sociological analysis, but there may be real difficulties in | 
t the rule of expediency rather rather than. than systematic ¢ theoretical analysis. Thus, 
es problems have been given such comn common sense classifications as: conserva- 
ake a3 ion of natural resources, population, phy sical and mental health, economi 
security, 


bee 


Conceivably, however, a course in ‘social could 


lems somewhat i in 1 the order of the classification we have suggested. Physical 


lems.” Some discussion of them, nonetheless, would perhaps the point 
view as a whole. Ameliorative problems, where there is a basic 
4 of the condition, would be considered from the stand 


— 
— -d, and even participated nee 
fenses, and traffic violations are condoned, tolerate ity. 
| by respected and otherwise responsible me 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
condarily from the angle of solution policies, primar deve 


New Fersey College or Women 
‘ 


N A recent raceptive practice of 2568 a 
secure, urban married women, data were gathered on the sources from 

| Berens they a actually obtained their contraceptive information, as well er 


e sources es from which 1 they would prefer. to obtain such information. — 


These data thus throw : some light, ‘not only upon the complex of agencies 
through which contraceptive information is diffused, but also upon the 


degree to which this complex is considered satisfactory. 


ABLE 1. ACTUAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Doctor 


Friends 


nurse 
Priest, minister, At 

Lectures 
Miscellaneous 


a Asterisks: (*) indicate less than o. 5 of one percent. ag : 


Re, Le., every 100 contraceptors obtained information from 116 sources on the average 
data indicating actual s sources © “information are ‘given 


"development or is an practice 1 with doctors. 

We __ The other leading sources were friends an and mothers (or ott other i 


tives), each mentioned 20 percent of the The importance o + 


— 
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mation | to more scientific sources? Is the family continuing to > perpetuate its” 
= 


traditional pattern of reproductive behavior through influence whic he 


these are questions which cannot be 
but the data offer : some clues. The material was tabulated to indicate how © 


dong ago t the: information was obtained (Table 2). The min 
TABLE 2. VARIATIONS OVER TIME IN Sources oF ConTRACEPTIVE INFORMATIO 


7's; wees ‘Percent Percent Percent: 


Mother or relatives 


Other formal sources 


Irces mentioned 


tea 


These dates inclade | both the years named. 
_ ® More detailed figures for clinics, although they might logically ‘ei to be iy. 
_ stantiated by a wider sampling, are not reliable within the limits of the present data. These 
— for five. -year are: not 1.0; 1925- “19295 


t, t. The ‘doctnte s of the country a are playing 2 an n increasingly i impo tant role 

in supplying their | patients with « contraceptive information : pie 

2. There has been a very ‘pronounced decline in the” endency of the 
= to perpetuate its reproductive pattern of behavior independently of | 
- othe agencies, as indicated by | an increasing hesitancy on the part -— 
"daughters to rely upon their mothers and relatives for contraceptive infor 
mation. 7 This marked trend would appear to be consiste t with othe 

iy 


tional changue which are taking place within the family. 


sources 


— 
— heIntimare cover of 

— 

| 

— Boo: 

and lectures; and (2) info d advertisements. Bethe. 

and lec articles, and ads 

— 

— 

— 
— 
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formation, as evidenc 


SOURCES OF CONTRACEPTIVE INFORMATION 


rmation: is is 


ge ncies of information tend to play a cc a constant role in the diffusion process. 


Doctor 
Clinic 


side 
Druggis 
Books 


Nurse 
ministe 


Magazine articles 


County agencies 


Miscellaneous 


Asterisks 


ed by the fact that on the a average every 100 women 


TABLE 3. PREFERRED SouRCES oF Contraceptive 


Mother or ‘relatives: 


Respondents Stating (as44) 


= 


ig 


indicate less than o. 5 of one percent. ombud oa 


= years. This. may in indicate i increasing in 1 certain “sources. 
In -contradistinction to these. data, Table 3 shows ‘the s sources from \ which 


= these v women 1 would prefer t to obtain 1 contraceptive information. T he notable 


substantial secondary preference for the clinic. It these 


sources are contrasted with the actual extent to which these same agencies” 


: gave information to th to these women , there would appear to be a a demand for 
a Be. tenfold increase in the a availability of clinical information, and appre 
50 percent increase in contraceptive information from doctors. a 


There were some interesting variations in these — for doctor 


mately a a 


pale 


f tending to decrease. This may indicate a decrease in prejudice toward 
trol as evidenced by wider discussion beyond the circle of friendship. 
Birth control clinics, despite many legal and social obstacles, appearto 
eaching a larger (though still small) proportion of the population. 
_As clinics and commercial agencies extend their influence, other formal 
— 
_ 
= | percent in the south gave preference to doctors as against 90 percent for the 
of the country; clinics were in highest favor in the east (30 percent) | 
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‘ence for clinics (33 percent), with Protestants (20 percent) and ie 


(8 percent) i in that order. There was also an increase of preference for 
clinics among the older respondents. Of those under 25 years, 16 percent — 
_ preferred clinics; 25-34 years, 21 percent; 35-45 years, 23 percent, 


Sources other than doctor or clinic were far less frequently preferred and — 


there was considerable v variation in ‘these preferences. were pre- 


— 


ercent of those in the east; 17 percent in the sou 


apparently co consistent with it, the south also. favored books, pamphlets, and 


more than did ‘responden nts from other areas. 


__Advertiseme 


Far west 


Preference for and friends 
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uve 


it is interesting to note that, 
respondents « obtained information from doctors, clinics, and r nurses, ‘only 


18 percent actually u use a a diaphragm. * Yet ‘it is logical to assume that most 


Salat of those who u use a a diaphragm must have obtained it from one of in 
or three sources, since a diaphragm is supposed to be fitted. This discrepancy © 
__ may be due to one or more of three factors (although the data gave no idea 
= of the relative force of each factor): (1) doctors and cl clinics may | not tun 
versally recommend diaphragm; (2) diaphragm i isa relatively n new ‘method 
nd much of the information w was ‘obtained sometime ago; and (3) dia-— 


phragm may have been recommended but not ‘permanently accepted by | 


a 


patient. possibility raises the very important question of the 


and acceptability. of this method. This question 
» but it merits further study ee 


the si 


no 


| 
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ANKIND is “confronted 


pyramiding of problems, both s social and individwal, 
jes seems appropriate that students of social s science should ask them. 
Bi selves what can be done about social problems. This is not at all a call to S 
a social action in a revolutionary sense; rather, it states a point of view and a 
4 offered in in the the hope t that it) will stimulate ‘discussion which ch may lea lead to a 


Ba. The. question implied i in the title has been asked the v writer frequently a 


_ students, laymen, and members of other professions. The | student wants to > : 

_ know point-blank, “What does a major in sociology prepare me for?” The a foe * 

_ layman asks in effect, “ Can ina sociologist give | me any help in solving these Tn 
problems v which threaten r my welfare and even n my sanity? The practitioner 


of another profession cuttingly a and rightfully queries, “How can we 


cooperatively « on this pathological condition n which lies before us? 


oh _ Sociology, we evasively answer, is a young science. It is just - forging ina: 
with which it « can accomplish i its tasks. Already it is supplying the 


student with a an n understanding « of how men have lived 


it is not our job to the | stude nt with a technique 
Del: so that he can go out and peddle his services on the open market. Their 


1 
stand is that sociology i is not a “technical” ’ but ‘cultural”’ subject which 


contributes to the richness ¢ of « one’s education and character and gives 


to his educational investment pay him ad Pr 
with th 


4 
the student elects and pay: s s for; and it is s the student’ ’s fees which often. mold. 


- the s schedule of courses, whether one finds this state ¢ of affairs pleasant or 
not. It is only 
which can withstand student “curriculum conditioning” an 


os a Sociol. Rev. [Readers of this article may also be interested in a ai prepared bythe _ ae 
American Sociological Society entitled “Occupations of the Members,” which lists about 250 
occupations other than teaching and research. It may be had writing to the 


po 
io, 
— 
an 
a 


in the pursuit a more 
future welfare there is is— —and | must be—an adjustment of ‘his conflict; and 
that which hurts the sociologist’s ears most is not the babble o of i inquirers a 
Certain sociologists? i in the past have offered a compromise it ina pogrom Re 
“applied” or ‘clinical’ sociology. By borrowing terms from other 
fields, sociologists w were visualized as the problem Setters or the mobilizers ¢ of 
social forces or social engineers in o our culture, but these titles. do nc not appear = = 
on any payroll. Social workers and social researchers were. once also « con- o 
are ; sidered as applied sociologists until they turned their backs on their doer 
ing old parent! and even changed d their names slightly.* Aside from increas- | 
ingly popular 'c courses in s social problems, which offer every thing ‘from a an 
informative investigation of contemporary conditions ‘to > a technique f 
the intelligent perusal of the daily news, applied sociology seems to be in 
s suspended animation. Nevertheless, it is ro a 
a writer’s contention that the academic principles of sociology can be applied “a 
an the clinical arena ina sufficiently technical manner as ‘to satisfy the | ; 
uirements of therapeutic practice, and thus likewise assure the pros- 
ive student of the economic utility of what he is fast coming to consider 
= as a “snap” elective to round out his credits and stimulate his mind. pa s 


what would applied do and his col- i 


> 


they employed professionally? The following s six types 

oof work are as offering opportunities for the professional applica- 


Science ‘Analyst is a title e by the Federal 
Service Commission to designate th those persons ; with a “special sociological — 
i. bent who ¢ are also trained for research work, , whether i it be in community 
backgrounds, ecology, or or family relations. Using: various” research tech- 
niques, the social science e analyst applies the principles he has learned in a 
_ his chosen field of sociology. He also may be employed under some other — 
title by social service agencies for survey and evaluation work. ‘The impor- = 


tant thing t to note is that he is an applied 1 sociologist with a s a specific technique. a ay 

In the p past few years, , there has. been developed a service for eval = 


wi ing the work of social institutions and agencies, museums, p ropic— 
foundations, and even’ businesses, for which the terms Sociometry and 
Sociatry’ have been suggested. This requires a person who is half sociologist — —— 
and half relations counselor For a of the writer's 


To case worker and social science st respectively. guid 
The Fields and Methods of Sociology, N New York, 1934, edited 
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— 
— 
— 
— 
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the p1 of cultural and folk to predict the trend of buying 


preference of v various social, racial, and geographic groups. Another, a “‘so- 


trying to cure a sick museum of a bad case of anachronism, 
while one more intrepid spirit has hung out his shingle 

ciologist”” v witha 1 motley array 0 of clients pay ‘ing for his analytical services? 

The“ area projects’ community coordination being carried 0 on no- 

-tably by Shaw ef ai. in 1 Chicago anc and Thrasher i in New York | belong ir in 


iscussion of applied sociology. Such workers be called community 


os It j is sobering to contemplate that the plan sociology’s staunch friend, 
William Healy, submitted’ for a Youth- -Justice Tribunal listed the services 


of: a psychiatrist, psy chologist, educator, and case worker, but oe 


Only Iilinois* and Michigan have places on their correctional ‘staffs — 


fora a -sociologist—and the latter state’ s definition of | a sociologist’ s duties 
more accurately describe the province ce of the ‘social « case worker. 


a lamenting this situation, the writer recently was ermpealy 
reminded by a distinguished psy that has not offered its 


n- 
ealth. Therefore, the writer suggests a ‘could add 


following to the s services of any human behavior 
an interpretation of the early racial and antecedents of the 


recent community backgrounds as as precipitating fi factors in the current 


extent to ‘which the subject’s s behavi 


w as a Private The Oct. 1938, 188 ff. Not to be the 
In his paper given before the of the American Sociological Society, but 
"changed i in the article printed in the Amer. Sociol. Aug.1940. 
8 Illinois’ sociologists have mostly been occupied with actuarial senate prediction studies. 


a Now that Wisconsin has pe wa a a sociologist as as director of the division of correction — 


following types of behavier clinics should find a clinical sociologist useful: child 


ag 
— 
} sociological foundation of community study 
— 
— 
— 
| = 
 teche 


in differential diagnc 
strengths and weaknesses utili 
Although it may precipitate 


should be ‘included among the applied their 


should not be e confused with the preceding specialties. Said 


Howard Gill, of Norfolk (Mass. ) Penal Colony: 

ee E. Should we not distinguish between what is the province of the research workers _ 


and what are the problems of the clinical workers in writing case histories and mak- 


ing social diagnoses? The research worker looks for everything in the a that he 
might fi find something. The clinical | worker, if a 


= look for ce certain information and will 


immediate on the ether with the personal 


- reactions to them. His work differs from the clinical s 


6. The final member of the to be 


eis not 


a person they are liable to refer to him as‘ ‘social reformer,” he “social 


planner or designer,” or ‘ “‘well-known liberal.” He is the man, usually quite 


mature and prominent, who gets either behind or ahead of a group recom- _ 
ending a eee social possy and 1 maneuvers it into a reality. He i a. 

ded 


_ gists as a group have yet to recognize | them professionally. There remains, P 
after that, the t task k of organizing a set of f courses for training in these > special- a cn ' 


b= es around ac core : of sociological | fundamentals. It may | be possible t then for 
that we have finally succeeded in socializing 


‘ curriculum: and contributed more than a cultural background t to the oe 


4u * Commons, Yahkub, and Powers, The Penological 7 Treatment Norfolk 


ministrator, 
te of sociology in public service administration, see articles on the indices of community 
“social breakdown” in The Family, Jan by E. Ww. Burgess ¢f al, 


| 
— 
iL 
e to, which he can analyze the antecedent social conditioning 
havior. His focus is on the more immediate problem and the tl 
— tudes, while the sociologist’s concern is with the type of social pat g 
= 
— 
of 
13 social engineer and the worker lies the field of the public service ad- 4 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELD LABORATORY 


SHE of of ‘the in the researcl 


ave 
av 


ureau. It should be located in a cultural area which would provide -_— 
uate head for all of the social sciences and yet be small enough to be © 


pets asa whole. To. meet this need, the Social Sciences Field — 
was established i in 1939 by B. W. and | E. G. Aginsky under er the auspices 


New York University. 


study, of a culture from the points of view of all the social sciences. T 


involves the historical re reconstruction of the past and an historical 


the “future,” that isa careful analysis of culture change a and culture inte- 


oe gration as these : are > taking place. It will include all aspects ¢ ; of the area under Bie 


study from the standpoint of the various disciplines, such as sociolc 


social work, psychology, psychiatry, anthr opology, economics, law, medi- 
cine, , political science, and history. The second aim is to provide supervised 


training in field work and research at the predoctoral level, and facilities for 


be F professional s social scientists. Third, the Laboratory aims to test established 
- techniques, methods, theories, and conclusions, with the possibility of re- re- 
fining and developing them, and arriving at new ones. 


The Laboratory was located in a northern California community. It is _ zm 


about forty miles from the coast and a hundred miles north « of San Francis- ‘ 


‘he community is small enough to be be comprehended : as a whole (popula- 
tion, at about it 8000). The only ¢ city in the valley (population, about 4000) is 


the county seat. The « community is not subsidiary to any large city, though — 
se urse it has many contacts with the outside world. T he nearest towns, — : 
ich lie to the north and south, are smaller than the county seat; to the 


ast and west, there are no nearby towns of any size. Though ‘small, the he 
_ community contains practically every aspect of contemporary society. 
Stratification is” rather rigid along | social, economic, and racial lines, al. 


though the various classes ‘interact rather freely with each’ other i in com- 


ge and class wick various manifestations 


“seg per read by William Henderson at the Eastern Sociological Society meet- 

~ ing, March 1940. E. G. Aginsky also read a similar paper at the meetings of the American 

- Anthropological Association, at Philadelphia, | Dec. , 1940 These papers are the work of various 


Ogy> 


— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
| 
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mination and prejudice. There 
Filipinos, and Mexicans in the community. 
Large scale fruit t farming and its industrial complements, canneries and 


provide a mixture of the agricultural and it industrial. | Small busi- 
nesses, cl chain stores, and a wide le variety of associations such ; as trade unions, 


business n men ’s associations, social clubs, national societies,  ete., give the 
community a high degree of It is fairly self-contained 
economic, — and social unit 


contact. T people, for the most part, are friendly toward the outsider 
welcome participation in their "every day affairs. Like most people close 


pioneer days, they are i1 interested i in the history of their community. — bee: 
Breakdown of the more basic constellations of the Indian culture, com-- 


petition between the alternative cultural elements, the impotence or absence > a 


Of social controls that functioned in the aboriginal culture, and | the only : 
‘ 


tial ass similation of controls” offered by the white culture, provide a 
fruitful setting for the study of culture change and conflict. The ed 


acceptance of of the | Indian into the w white ite economy forces a 1 large measure of 


to dependence upon federal, state, and cor county relief. The administr of 
this relief presents p problems that have both theoretical and practical a as- 
pects. Through the wardship of the Indian 1, the government is constantly 
confronted with pressing problems of both personal and social contro 
= social, economic, and politic life of the community i is closely con- 


nected with large scale fruit ‘farming, canning, . and wine manu facturing. 


|The in impact | of seasonal changes and crop” variations upon community life 
afford interesting opportunities for : studying cyclical and p periodic behavior. 
— addition to the usual v variety in religious organization and practice, a 
community offers a fine illustration of what happens when a subordinate 
domi- 4 


ms 0 
al 


~ tent with both ‘the w white ; and aboriginal cultures. This conflict bety 
tur s has produced numerous types of behavior in all } phases of life A a 


study the group, particuladty in 1 the form of the Indian 
the | psychology of f language; and so on. Studies of this bicultural — 


‘community, continued over a long period, can be tested for consistency i 2 . 
with data c ollected analyzed in other projects dealing with 4 


— 
— 
— 
and various. In addition, there are some individuals alive at the present _ 
rea 
opi 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— nun 
‘The groundwork for recept 
- 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. FIELD L ABOR ATORY 

longed work of the director and associate ialeaiiiaee had be 2 

n three previous trips to study this area. . They were also familiar with the e eat 

her scientific work that had been done in the area and had become per- _ 
acquainted with a lar large number of Indian and white ‘informants, 
. Indian agents, and Ic local people, as well a as s with t those a1 anthropologists | who - ho 
have long b been actively interested i in the Pomo culture. The first laboratory “al 
group: was organized in 1939. At consisted of the Director, B. W. Aginsky, — : 

Associate Director, E. G. Aginsky, five graduate students, and three 


f the Associate Direc- 


taff members, ‘three 


eleven universities, nine were men and five were women. These 


— 


students were d rawn from the fields of sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
economics, , and he papers: have used as 


aa ants vary eed. The field 


research expenses, including travel i in the field and are paid by 
Laboratory. The students select their own projects. Among those al- 


are: the of women in the culture, t peeadolescent 


opinion, mobility, the infant, , death, “aboriginal money, dance, the devi- 


a ant, the female migrant. . The work so far has been oriented toward the s study 


4 of culture change, concentrating particularly upon the modern situation | an 


the field, workers are encouraged to gather as as pos- 
Per - sible on the subject of their r own investigation. n. At: the same time 3 they are 
cautioned, i in view of the long-term nature of the Laboratory, tc to 


all material as relevant. The nature of the field work includes interviews 


ae —_— of autobiographies, and i in general, as much participation as possible a 


in t the daily life of the community. ‘Several al members of tl the | group spent i 


e time in gathering data o on 1 the community from records i available in 


for the permanent record of the movies and a large 
number of still pictures were made of daily events, members of the com- — 


munity, and physical aspects of the community. All data were immediately 


transferred to permanent | records ready f for the use of all the members of a: 


e were retained for the files of the Laboratory. 
: 


Indian and white informants, participation in both Indian and white 
3 social events, visits to different parts of the wider Pomo territory, the ob- Wig hoe 


— 
| 
— 
| 
— 
— 
pad y, which is on a fellows _ 
ip basis, carries nine semes 
_ 
» 
| 
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‘The actual field work is supplemented by two hours of daily 


discussion on the Pomo culture, techniques of research, and 
Besides those of the Director and Associate Di lectures hav been 


given by a considerable number of visiting scientists. 
iv _ The direction taken by the Laboratory depends . considerably on on 


~ formulation of future plans. Thus far, the emphasis has been on the Indian _ or 
- ealenre. ‘It is thought this is the logical approach for a long-term study of - ’ 
the community "because t the Indians are the e original inhabitants and have 


‘influenced the community to ag extent, , and also because those persons. 


who had actual contact with the aboriginal setting at the time of the white 
contact will soon be dea 


ae As soon as possible, the Laboratory will be kept unctioning fully through- 
out the year. In this community, which is highly affected by the seasonal 


changes, there are wide differences throughout the year and a continuously zi 


\ functioning laborator y 1s essential for -observin the « continuity of the cul- 
functioning la y g 


= in its periodic a and cyclical wine A ‘start has been 1 made by n mai 


om 


not be cont by any single person or r group, 
will be : sufficient continuity of personnel to guarantee a continuati 


of the ae aims of the long-term project ‘covering all aspects of a culture 

g accommoda 


a 


2 
students who, in most cases, have had no field ¢ experience, it is 
that i it soon n be used extensively, by: professional scholars. s The 
care of many og 


Agreat deal of 


further original investigators 0 or others. Even 


; when work is repeated or when i it is criticized, the: ‘Teports are often published 7 


.* journals that are obscure or difficult of a access. This makes it exceedingly — 


- diffcul for interested individuals to consult these reports. With this in 

mind, the Laboratory aims to consolidate all of the material already pub 
a lished, accumulate ‘notes and manuscript material, and eventually to pub-— 
it 


ee lish a a monograph series covering all the work done on this area 

worth | repeating that no > relatively unitary commun e n 
under | constant correlated observation by all the social sciences yer 
ca - Tong period of time. It is the purpose of the Laboratory to remedy this 


defect i in social research. We believe that the successful culmination of such 


— 
— 
| 
— = 
pa 
and facilities for study and work. A large Ch 
— 
— 


oLanD L. 


\HE growth « of fa fascist 
of church and state. “Ultimately, ‘there i is the ideals of 
‘those of the « church in any given country, for each i is 
up as a creed and an institution designed to demand complete — 


on from the individual. One logically supersedes the other, for | however 


may vary, their structure ‘methods are ‘similar i in many 
in 


at Power has been held for centuries. 


Raman Catholic Church, because the latter has, i 


tudents of do I assert that 
us borrowing by the but a com- 


milar problems of fundamental importance.” 


ructure irs emocratic contro! 1S oreign to e hnierarc Oo 
= re. First, d itrol is foreign to the hierar chy of th 


Church and also t to that t of fascism. Authority does not come from the great eee 


masses of p of people, but rather flows down from a ove. In | the e Church, = | 
Pope is responsible only to God. All authority flows from him. Responsi- 


_ bility is upward to the few rather than downward to the many. Important 


matters of doctrine are decided by the upper few, and the great mass of 
members i is given | no voice in the decision. In the words of the Catechism of 


the Council of Trent, “To s some it belongs | to govern and to teach; to others, 


‘to be subject and to obey.’ 
of nationalism, the octrine « 
afforded a secular parallel. All were responsible to the king, but 
( nly to to God. The practice, as it is establishe di in fascism, is even stronger. — 3 


the words of Adolf Hitler: “Everywhere s dominant the idea of a 


lity—its authority downwards its responsibility upwards to 
as 


higher persons.’ ” Fascists | protest t ‘that the highest leader i is indeed | respon 


‘Church” will and will refer to the Roman Catholic Churet 
3 ? All i institutions show a characteristic structure of ideology, implementation, and emo- 


be defined. Similarities could be found to exist between and many other 


; institutions in Western culture, such as capitalism, democracy, the family, etc. Each has its 


justification, , social implementation, and methods of maintaining support. 


ods by which | 
oals, nor to contr: ‘such a co ee 
— 
— 
a 


= - 


sible to the people, but. find here an to we exten: 
analysis of the German concept of Volk will show that it is divo 


any mere summation of the citizens of the state. The Volk does s 
_ sent a people of flesh and blood, but rather it is a highly abstract 


little in it it. Furthermore, any such. responsibility to the 


their own good is stewed. 
_ Now, the striking thing about this com 


is that within each the people ar are given to that they are not 
a qualified t to determine their « own n good. Ir In the c: case of the Church, of co urs , 


God by His own r In fascism, we what i is 


J 


“entrusted t to o the » own, 


and unquestioning obedience i Is necessary in both « case: 3 

personal \ wishes must be sacrificed for the good of the institutional order, 

whether of Church or of state. Such submissiveness needs to be senate ‘ 

- fostered. The methods employed to do this will be discussed later. 

_ point might be mentioned in connection with obedience to an nea 
hierarchical structure. In both cases, they are based ‘upon ‘ a doctrinal systen 

which justifies | them. Just as the Bible is used as the source and verification 

a. 2 of all authority i in 1 the e Church, and just as i its fundamental truths n may not 


nor ignored, : $0, too, , with German 


uestioned obedience and submission to those i in 


- ppeidale plausible i in n fascism, as i in the Church, by pointing to enemies = 


and enemies without. Both institutions are de on a fighting 


- forces « are constantly being emphasized. In fascism, ¥ we have such Quixotia: Be 
windmills a: as Jews, ‘Communists, signers of the Versailles Treaty, and the 
‘Church. The Church, too, has its threatening forces’ such as communism 
' ee eset fasion (but of course, less in Italy and Spain than in Germany), the Devil 


and the temptations of this world. The Devil has been a convenient per- 3 
of those forces which work for the overthrow of the Church and 


its s principles. He re represents evil. Without trying to push the a > analogy too 

far, i it ‘might | be asserted that 1 where Nazi fascism in in Europe has gained as- 

—_ cendancy over the Church, the. Jew replaces | the Devil as the source of all evil. 
The Church is more interested in saving the soul than in making i it happy. 


i) ‘The attitude, therefore, is not so much, Look how we h ve | 


epre- 
— ‘opinion of the people asto pee 
ia 
| 
“4 A 
| 
— 
| 
— sand 
— 
hate 
— 
| 4 ie Fa 
— d« 
lor 


earthly status!, as, we save 


save 


sity for from a itself ‘apparent 


t aa of fascism will be a at “net Fascism is a 
have battles and We have the Church Militant 


Both Church and haste. state are organized for constant combat wit 


: purely material values. In t the case of the ‘Church, they are combatted. as 
_ instruments of the Devil, too likely to divert the faithful from the truly 

- spiritual path. In fascistic countries, they are minimized as a product of 2 

democracy ravishing it itself on personal material pleasure at the expense of i 


Ity, k of 
n and i its fate. Iti is contrary to the higher values of loyal ty, love of © 


country, sacrifice, etc. Students of fascism have not been remiss in recogniz- ia a7 


ing fact that a deemphasis of the material pleasures and comforts of a 

: 


e other comparison of a tendency which is basic to the s structure o 


bo h Church and fascism will be mentioned. Fascism is born of 2 arampant ~ 


ionalism. It has « constantly fought all internationalism not dominated i a 
it. Cosmopolitanism is taboo. Absolute loyalty to one’s own national unit 
and absolute conviction that all nonfascist internationalism must be com- — 

_ batted are inherent in its very foundation. Adolf Hitler could not long. coop- Be 
erate with other political leaders in a League of Nations. Internationalism 


s for him intimately connected with communism, ,and the whole thing + was 
somehow a plot « of Jewish with the ‘Nazi-made 


a 


nation states, nee the Church found nationalism more in keeping with 


* 


aims. In Fecent years, the Charch has frowned “upon international- 
nomic 


: Fascism has adopted the s same e basic policies, and this fact, if f nothing a 
makes it clear that fascism and the Church can not both exist ‘permanently — 
_in the same continental area unless they somehow adjust their differences _ 
and combine. Neither loathes internationalism per se; but both wa ill fight it it 3 


Oo Jong as they cannot dominate the international order. 


Methods. - fo sharp ¢ division can n be made between sti actur wt 


asily | be considered under the latter heading 


he 
* 
— 
| 4 
| 
- 
aa ong recognized this policy in the Church. Divide et i Tie a 
ways b een the Church policy where it feared th ; > 
the coalition. The Holy Roman Emp: : feared that it could not domi-— 
national order astronginter- q 


| 
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for an institution has methods as a abe ic > part of its structure. In abstrac- 
2 - tion, ideas may be dissociated from their implementation, but the more effi- 


six - cient the organization, the more difficult it is to separate them. For purposes _ 


- of analysis, the division has been made here between characteristics con 
sidered k basic to institutions and those which are mere expedients : 
a An expedient which has for centuries been used by the Church to assure — 


the continuity of its existence is the early indoctrinating of youth with its 
i tenets. Fascists adopted the same procedure. Indeed, the contest for ol 


_ man youth which ‘temporarily 2 at least must be conceded to the Nazis i is 
more fully appreciated when a a proper r realization i is ‘obtained of the tendency 


Nazi Germany, there is no room for. the education of 

a es It is as inimical to Nazism as its opposite is to the Church. Young | ; 
_ Germans can be educated to serve Hitler or to serve God, but ultimately 
= 


— not both, unless | the i institutions merge and the Church proclaims unquali- 


_ _ that to serve Hitler is to serve God. Then we would, indeed pie 
__ witnessing a streamlining g of the divine e right of kings doctrine, a contingency 
_ which has much less probability in | Germany than in Spain or ‘Tealy. 
a a _ The indoctrination of youth takes the form, not merely ofa simple iene. 


‘ing, of beliefs and doctrines, but becomes more active in youth ter roe -oaell 


a a feeling of “ togetherness” ‘in the « common cause. = 


ns. -Monhaticiem has for centuries se 
groups for the fur ance the Church. Fasci: 


romote a greater esprit de corps. Fascism also learned that martyrs are a 

at help to any cause and so it soon had its Horst Wessels to absorb some 

the admiration and sympathy which formerly were given to the saints. 
word | might be added about r rituals and feast | days. The Germans, with 55 


lebration the 


th can ‘ouragement of neopaganism, | have e made the ce 
‘summer solstice into a ritual of massive proportions. I 


the Heidelberg Thingstatte, such celebrations assume impressi ve propor- 

Som Those who are familiar with the Nirnberger Parteitag know that it 
leaves little to. the imagination i in adopting every possible means of ritual 
dd ion to achieve i its desired effect, a phenomenon comparable a a 

‘Tespects to the Church’s Ecumenical Congresses. ' ‘The interminable 

iche of the German radio stations have much i in common wi = re- 


ing 


come to the expediency of 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
 &§ 
4 
4 Par dits Aims a ue of clot 5) 
Ch 
— 
— 
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€ as long ago as 15595: a a list of forbidden writings c« containing editions of 


etc. too, Index. of the books”’ kindled 

es a fire of intellectual disgust \ which has spread to all parts of the democratic C ne 
world. Books by Jews, ‘ “unpatriotic” books, pacifistic writings, communist 

Titerature—all are suppressed. Considered particularly dangerous is is any de- 
pee < of Hitler’s early life which does not a agree e with Mein Kampf. 5 oe, 


= - Questions. Other parallels could be drawn. ‘Sufficient has been given to” 


id the two systems mutually exclusive, a as has | been maintained, ‘and does” ae 


— increasing v vigor of one point toward the downfall of the « other? ih 


on. n. Further study might b be prcoo road the following questions. 2 


4 


_ Temporarily i in Germany and more recently i in Italy, fascism h has succeed : 


ed in taking g precedence over the Church in actual sway of the people. It is _ 
well known that the Church stood oppossed to Italy’s entrance into the pres: Pag 
. a war, and that through the Osservatore Romano it it did much to clarify the a. 
h supported It: Italy’ a time when ‘the | 


oe Church v was still exercising. But this influence was not sufficient, and aa 


Church little by little has had to give 


I have shown that the place where the two jnstinntions overlap is that o 


structure and method. Their ‘disparity, } however, is one of idealism. -Iti is hese” 
ce the Church, in \ order | tor maintain its institutional strength, may have to 


reinterpret its ideals in accordance with those of fascism. It would thus be- 
_** ome the complete implement of the state, with a hierarchy and : an <node 
mentation particularly suited to the needs of fascistic dictatorship. Such * ye 
oalition could dominate occidental culture, but only at great cost to the Be: ig 
nda mental principles for which ch the Church has stood. Its power would be 
“a but its | power r to do ood and fearlessly to proclaim as and de defend 


“Jy 


nal texts and old transiations of the Bible DV non-Catholics. Dooks de- 
| 
that case, has the nightmare of a fascistic domination of Europe with 
the Church as its most effective cohort and apologist become a possibility? 
The last question is momentous. The demand of both institutions for un- 
wavering loyalty in spheres which overlap, and the necessity foreach to 4 
inainase the other if it is to hold full sway, make conflicts inevitable. 4 
al Tong as the Church succeeds, fascism will fail; the reverse, however, isalso 
— 


} 


om 
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ON OF THE sheen STRUCTURE . AND IMPLEMENTATION oF 


Fascism, AND THE UniTEp Sta STATES GOVERNMENT 


democratic 


| upward 


communism omm n =| “Unamerican-— 


which j it does not 
dominate 


| ual, party 
conventions 

ip 


Is a an idle d T There a are those who believe that the 
7 a not far off when the Church in Germany will have to cast its lot on the 


side or for : a victory, for temporal power or for a victory in 


he Ethio- 


— 
Bere 
jwith tior 
a 


"FASCISM AND T HE CHURCH 


pian conquest, it in “ failure of the Church to come atin more strongly against 
abuses, a further this direction. They point to a 


further step alt already taken i in the affiliation of the Church with the 


d against Th he one would be that 
‘maintains the Church can best cope with fascism m by ‘ ‘beating i it at its own an 
game, that i is, by s y striving through i its similarly authoritarian structure and 
i implementation to win its followers away from those ideals of fascism wt 
— which i it is opposed. The assumption would be that if the basic psychological a 
and sociological needs which fascism plays upon can be fulfilled by 
toward socially constructive goals, fascism will be but poor com- 


Opposition to this viewpoint is based on two arguments: first, that, 


he he Church has had little success in Germany and d Italy by the 1 use a an 


a _ tactics; and second, that ideals are so closely i interwoven with implementa- 


tion that the Church would have to become increasingly | fascistic to do it. “— 
This: leads to the second alternative. Many students believe that the 
Shack in order to bea bu bulwark k against fascism, ‘must modify those phases" 


fi its activities -s which are least amenable to the democratic spirit, and all 


— those aspects which tend to make i it a state within a state. - The question here tee 
is, can n the Church do this and still maintain its avowed mission of calling — 


ann to a better life than that which we have, and of preserving a loyalty < 
ultr 


e ing chart help t throw light on 1 this question. 
tou 


opinion (10), the Church’ s position is much closer | to ‘that. of fascism. How- 


ever dissimilar the underlying « causes may be, both apparently a agree t that 


he > people ar are € not capable of determining their ow own good, and oe canal 


or compromise by the Church was necessary. In the 
; Church still has time to take its ‘stand and to dig its spiritual tr trenches. 


of the two viewpoints analyzed abov may be chosen. 


| 
| 
— 
5 
— 
— 
— 
4 
— 
| 
— 
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ginal 


cept around which ‘this. qualification i is oriented ii is ; that of the “ 


cet, ginal culture.” Anthropologists have sometimes used this term to refer to ; 
." distant or border culture, but it will be used i in n this discussion as a nongeo- 


wp 


ee aac graphical equivalent o of the anthropological concept of ‘ ‘marginal a area. ” The 
“marginal area” is conceived as a region where two cultures | overlap and 
zi where the occupying group partakes of the traits of both cultures. The es- _ 
e. sence of our qualification i is contained i in the following s statement by Golden- . 
weiser: “Psychologically, t the: marginal ; area is but aty pe of culture area, 


“its cultural content 1S as much of at unit t and has the s same value t to its hun 


es 


cept. i 
of mixed- be eno to fford z a 1 moderately 
Stone 


individual from birth is into two or more historic 


guages, politi re loyalties, moral codes, or religions, then he i islikely tofind = 
the 
sharing intimately i in ‘the cultural life 4 
3 traditions of two distinct peoples; never quite willing to break, even if he were per- | 
-: _ mitted to do so, with his past and his traditions, , and not quite accepted, because of a 
— prejudice, in the new society in which he now sought to find a place. He wa 


a man on the margin of two cultures and two societies which never completely i int 
and fused. 


nd d Prospects ie: Social 


tur 

— 5 

tement, disposes of it all too briefly with the remark that 

uch marginal areas ma snvol 1 - 
h marginal areas may or may not involve cultural conflict. When they hin 

— 
theory of the marginal man. When an 

ght by migration, education, marriage, or other influence gin: 

— 

— tion 

| — thar 
— 

Everett V. Stonequist, “The Problem of the Marginal Man,” 


OF THE MARGINAL, MAN 


implicitly if explicitly 5 upon birth. or (race or r nationality); and 


_ where exclusion removes the individual from a system of group: relations.” 

The marginal man, it is pointed out, may be a racial (and cnleueal es. 

- brid, i.e., he may be a person of mixed racial ancestry, or he may be racially | 

pure (relatively speaking) and yet participant in two cultures. In either case 


isa “marginal” individual possessed of characteristic feelings and atti. 


udes of i insecurity, an ambivalence excessive and c chronic 


borders ‘of cultures from birth, if (2) he shares: this 1 
‘l conditioning process" with a large number of individuals in his primary 
if (3) | his maturation, and even a adulthood find 
ned largely by other 
“marginal” individuals like himself, and finally, if (4) his marginal position 
results i in no major blockages or frustrations of his learned expectations and 


j desires, then he is not a a true “marginal” ’ individual in the defined sense, but, 


a participant: member ‘of a marginal culture, every | bit as real an and complete, 


o him as is the nonmarginal culture to the ‘nonmarginal man. This trans 


ginal culture area to a a nongeographically based situation, for, beyond the rey 


poses Goldenweiser’ remarks about the ‘ ‘unity” and “value” of the mar-— 


_ family and the early play group, the concept of the marginal ‘ees does 
not depend on geographical but but rather on and associational 


The presentation of the 1 first three conditions postulated « as prerequisite | 


or the of the revised man is based on ‘on a func- 


‘then, may b bea aware reof the immediate ¢ existence nce of one o or more cultures scl 


0 these cultures are provided or defined by his own group, if he is not forced 


instilled in him from birth onward so that he knows no others, then he is 
likely to be a stable and normal person participating i in an integrated man- 
i in the activities point somewhat of this | 


than his own n to which he will be forced | to react, ifh his ¢ own reaction ‘patterns — 


- to define the situation by himself, and moreover, if these definitions have By ee 


ay 
was | made by Kurt t Lewin, ir in an article dealing with the subject t of the ir im- ae 


3) 
ested may be stated as follo : 
— 
| 
= 
| 


— 


os ces del to our belonging to, to, or our status 
in, a group, or related to any other constituents of the ground « on which we 
stand, one should not give e much weight to the frequency c or the unpleasantness of 
aes those experiences themselves. Instead, one should consider the meaning of those a 
a experiences in terms of how much ‘he structure of the life- -space of the individual 
re is es ... It is of first importance that a stable social ground be laid very 
. The variety of social structures to which a growing child can adapt him- 
Sol sdf ina relatively stable way is astonishingly great. It seems, however, ‘extremely — 


to anew stable social ground after one hes broken 


ghetto and there finds solace and comfort among his « compatriots. . For the 
_ norms and behavior patterns ; which he has absorbed and made; a part of him- 


self ¢ over a a long period of y years are inadequate to meet the new situation, 


The fourth prerequisite namely, that of non frustra 
ta subordinateor 


marginal culture may give the individual definitions of his situation which 


ai with definitions provided him by the: other r culture o or cultures i in which hei is 
participating. Thus the ‘northern reasonably well- educated Negro has been 

conditioned by his own Negro culture to a realization of his position as 


—— Raember of a subordinate caste, but formally in the schools, and informally 4 


— > = the wider white culture around him, he has been taught to avaluate the — 


participation in is convinced that, although Stonequist’s state- 


“The Jew is likely to bea marginal man,” and his reference to the a ag: 


jer as ‘ “the classic illustration of this problem lof the ‘marginal man]” may — 
bel historically valid, a valuable sociological focus on the situation of the 


in America will be ‘ignored if an n analysis i is ‘not made i in terms of 


concept. ‘Stone 
urt Lewin, ‘ ‘Bringing up ™ The Fourna, J 


— 
— 
— re does not apply. 
pt of the marginal culture mediately to ae 
s evident then that the con even when he nro 
lity and can never erase is life an 
& mature personality and for the rect of b wh 
— 
— 
ag 
FAS 
ominant culture remain tak 
— d secure and emotions 
— ct with the dor insecure and emo 
— typical margin inal culture—a — nat 
— unstable, a typ ons of nd or third ge onsof 
residing in the sropean lands. The ar fron 
— 


A QUALIFICATION OF THE MARGINAL 


e-histories of a selected tem group, fairly high on | the distrib 


curves of intelligence and sensitivity. Moreover, it is not necessary to prove 
that the marginal culture concept is applicable to ail second-generation 


“4 


Jews in nthe United States, or reven to, a majority fa real possibility, however = 


with poe to a definit tely acumen portion of the Jewish population. 


‘The marginal culture of the second-generation Jew is isa | mixture of the cul 


tural elements o of immi 
the elements contained in the wider Ger 
tion. A paragraph by Konrad Bercovici in the Nation some years ago de- 
_ scribes certain aspects of the situation in New York City. His statement, 


or fair one, a at least ness a keen aware- ane 


| There i is now a generation of Bronx Jews, ules distinct from the East Side Jew. 
It’s the second-generation Jew with all the outward characteristics minus beard and — 


ts white-collared, derby- hatted, creased-trousered. The women are . stylish an and stout, 
white-skinned, long-nosed, bediamoned; social workers, actresses, stumpspeakers 
jazz dancers, with none of the color and the virtues of their erstwhile bearded, be- 
wigged parents, and a few vices of their own But they bathe frequently.° 
The validity of the marginal culture c concept is, of course, most obvious 
with regard to the Jewish populations of the large metropolises such as New a 


York, Chicago, Boston. Moreover, within the metropolitan situation, 3 


se of the 1e large and the wide range of statuses to be 


ting in Jewish activities in three po Sg 


e history « of a modal 


ely 
‘0 reside eens the fanilt) can to the United States some y years ago 


from a country in Eastern Europe. His father now owns a clothing store in the city’s 
business: section and has a moderate but comfortable income There are 
1200 Jewish families in Urbana. 
_ X’s family lives in one of the better residential sections of Urbana. It is not a pre- 
dominantly Jewish | section (there are no predominantly Jewish residential areas in 
Urbana), but there are many Jewish neighbors interspersed among the Gentiles. Hi 
: early play group: probably « contains a few Gentile children, but also many native- 
st Jewish City’ in the World, jation, Sept. x 1 


ae 
— 
at in spite of the heavy urban concen This is quite true and we must therefe oe |) A 
do not live in f the situation as it 
| thor, fin -w England cities, will now outline br 


y 
4 


— Jewish children like himself. In his home, he rarely encounters a Gentile ae 
for a brief moment on a symbiotic le level (thei insurance man, thei ice-man, the grocer’ 4 


Hebrew at a local school and will go there after the public session is” 
/ over i in the company of other Jewish children. His parents may. also urge and en- 


7 — courage his association with members of his own ‘race.” At this time, any former | 
a. Gentile companions whom he might have had will begin to feel slightly uncomfor- 


he will find hinself ill at ease when alone in the Gentile group. Thus, by a gradual and 
unconscious process of mutual consent, the two groups are defined and from 1 this 
time on X functions as a member of a Jewish playgroup. 


_ As he grows older, X will play | pingpong and basketball at the Urbana Young — 
Bem none of these i in Urbana, there will be a Jewish club for young adolescents with — 
clubrooms and. gymnasium facilities. His regular attendance at the Synagogue will 
also begin 1 now. At this time, he may be conscious of the existence of two cultures in 
a. his life-situation, the Jewish immigrant culture of his home and the Gentile a : 


sya of the outside world. He may even be somewhat ashamed of certain aspects of the 
former culture, as, for i instance, the fact that his mother speaks broken English, but : : 


this feeling of Shame z arises only when he sees it brought to the attention of aGentile. 
4 
_ _ His Jewish friends, he knows, are more or less in the same situation, and they may | a 
freely observe the functioning of non- Gentile behavior patterns in n his home ;without 
sonal problem but one that he eal with other members of his uae ‘ 
“ss In the high school, X may find a Jewish fraternity or club which he will join, or he | 
” may: simply advance to the young men’s branch of the Y.M.H.A., or Center, activi- 
ties. Any of these organizations will now direct his newly awakened interest in the | 
opposite sex long lines considered appropriate by the Jewish community. 
= dating with Jewish girls'® only. Most of the girls he already knows, and to- 
_ gether w with the other members of his male group, he: readily follows along th the indi- 
‘coma path. If he ever dates a Gentile girl, later on in 1 his school days, he does so” 
es alone, and may find it an n unsatisfactory experience for it never becomes _ 


other members of the group except tyes 8 as he relates it as an n exploit. This is not az 
to say that he has no contact with Gentiles, male and female, 1 in school. Obviously - 


he does, and he may even become prominent in, or participate in, the broad activities ‘a 


__ of the school, athletic or otherwise, thus mingling freely with the members of the __ 
3 non- Jewish group. These relationships, although usually friendly, are never intimate 


Hi = and at all times his integrated group background is recognized by the Gentiles, 
= he, in turn, views his broader activities with hisgroup focus. 


: a = a If_X goes to college, he finds the high school patterns present merely i in more rig a 


_ form. He will join a Jewish fraternity, and either date only Jewish co-eds or invite to 
the college dances Jewish girls from Urbana. He will by this time have encountered | 
a aspects of anti-Semitic behavior, but his secure position in an integrated group, the _ 
= members of which he knows have encountered the same phenomenon, prevent © 


woe is him from viewing the ‘matter as a peculiarly personal problem. Moreover, he will — 


have participated i in various discussions and bull-sessions with his Jewish i intimates | 


on the problem of anti-Semitism and thus has a general conception of the group» 


10 The growth an and m maturation on of girl follows the s same genera 


_ Men’s Hebrew Association building or at the Jewish Community Center. If there Pi 


mber of Gentile children, but other institutional activities will now begin to oe 
now 
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def 


a aa remembered that anti-Semitism has as yet caused him little i inconvenience. His” 
— major needs have found readily available institutional mechanisms for fulfillment, fC 


Lae and even his desire for extragroup response is reasonably well met since his Jewish © 
eae group has, both in high school and in college, been accorded full recognition and has 
ss been allowed to participate in all the activities of the school. Thus, although the | 
hs | definitions handed down to him by his Jewish group do not square precisely with the 
: Ean definitions provided him by the broader Gentile culture (the ideals of equality, a 42 
a democracy, etc.), the difference is not so great that X will not be able to make a ie: ta 
ae satisfactory adjustment. Of course, if he encounters severe difficulty in entering a — vey 
7 _ professional school or in securing a job because of the fact that he is a Jew, then he 
3 may begin: to question the Jewish definitions, but e even should he meet with such | an 


ae pon | graduation, then, |X marries a Jewish girl and comes back to take | up a 
en career, or a his home i in Urbana. There he i is. 


ae % ‘ates asa a member of the group. He will j join a adult section of the Center and 
; : contribute to its upkeep. His wife will become a member of the Ladies Auxiliary to 
the Center and will help in selling tickets for the annual bazaar. If she has any i 
matic ability, she may coach the Commvanity Center Theater in put- 


will turn out. All the intimate friends of the young will be = 


ee of their own age and status. The pattern is now fixed. For the rest of his life, X, as Bs 
he always has been, will be a member of a geographically dispersed, but thorough y o, 


= group which i is well equipped to take care of his major social needs. 


This heoretical case history prepared i the author is believed t to 
eal fairly typical one. Meeting the four T requirements: suggested earlier, i. 


early i indoctrination and habituation as as to status, in intimate te sharing ig of status 


a complete and unitary” culture between 1 two other cultures, | and | 


for that reason described as s marginal. For the individual concerned , how- 
e must remember that i it is not marginal but normal. He knows ‘noth- 


ing It defines his relationship with the older immigrant grc group and with 
the wider Gentile culture. Within the confines of his own group, the nativ “a 
= Jew is completely at h 
The e sociological significance « of the marginal culture, with ‘special refer- 
nce to the Jew, may be stated a as follows. On the ot one hand, sit allows hima | _ 
normal form of participation in group activities, an n opportunity for the ex- 
pression of his own cultural interests, and, finally, a sense of security which | a 
the ‘marginal ir individual who calls no culture his own ever | has. On the other 2 
aed: in so far as the Jewish ‘marginal culture produces a a “type” i individual 
definitely distinguishable from the members of the dominant ‘Gentile seule 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
— 
of like status, andrea 


&, 


ture by “appearance (not 


tion of speech, itis a a contributing cause 01 
of Park, an race prejudice is a function of Visibility, The races of high 7 


visibility, to speak in naval parlance, are the natural and inevitable objects _ ; 
valid in a ‘situation where the “visible” group: (in this case the native-born 
Jews) operates on a competitive rather than: on an accomodative basis in 
‘ total culture. The problem of the marginal culture, then, as long as its exist- 5 
ence is conceived as necessary or desirable, would seem to be one of fulfilling a 
‘its major goals of of providing 1 its members st security, , adequate facilities f for par- F 
‘ticipation i in group life, and | the opportunity. to express their ¢ own cultural — 


s interests, v without a at t the same time e making them i in —— ce and behav 4 


7 of race prejudice.’ = This - latter point the author believes t to be particularly — 


E. Park, “Behind Our Masks Survey Graphic 
Wirth, The Chicago, 1928. bt 
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| SOCIOLOGICAL | SOCIETY 
ie Members of the American Sociological Society who attended the recent meetings eo 
ae in Chicago are vividly aware of the important problems that must be faced by our ei 
g : group during 1941. Late in 1940, President Maclver appointed a subcommittee of ¢ 
the Executive Committee to consider services which sociologists may render during 
: x ‘the national emergency and channels through which they may function. This co 4a 
mittee did an excellent it piece of of ‘preliminary work. is now being reorganized o 
Bx carry ‘ forward on a more permanent basis the study and | promotion of our participa- Bes 
ork tion in national affairs. Closely connected with the first task is the development of ae 
es a working relationship with the United States Civil Service Commission. Through — 
‘e the efforts of a second committee, we hope that the Federal Government will be ?- 
IS induced to make more extensive and more effective use of sociologists, and that our Bre 


_ younger members, especially, may find their way in larger numbers into positions — “a 


a third task is the internal | reorganization of our own Society. The classification 
@ members is not on our agenda, but we have other knotty problems to solve. We 
‘must somehow overcome the complexity of our program without reducing the 
variety of offerings or the opportunity for participation. Perhaps by following the ae cs 


- recommendations of last ye year’s Committee on Program we can even increase the ae 
number of members that takes part in an annual meeting. While the constitutional a 
changes and t the revision of bylaws recommended by Dwight Sanderson’ scommittee 
cannot be made until the next annual 1 meeting, we will g go as far as we can in — 
effect to the spirit of the committee’s report. (See minutes of the last business ses- 
be sion.) That is, we sha shall place divisions and s sections on the same plane, except for : 
the few autonomous sections. We have in mind one session of each unit. We hope 
that some of these section meetings may include the presentation and discussion aq 
several short research papers submitted to the Program Committee _ (President, 
Secretary, of The Rev iew) without special invitation. Dinner an and 
| 
will be recalled that in accepting items Tl, and IV the report of the Com- 
_ mittee on Organization (See The Review for February, 1940), we are committed to oe 
the principle of seating representatives of regional societies on our Executive Com- 
i, one of setting up a small Administrative Committee to function between — 
meetings of the Executive ‘Committee. We are also committed to the principle “a 
| deting officers through a vote taken by mail. The Committee on Revision of the 
- Constitution will be glad to receive suggestions from members as to the best way of sq 
putting these principles i into effect. the on Nominations will 


4 


roblems of internal reorganization have been worked out, we should ee 
have a more democratic structure and one better adapted to the purposes of our — 
"Society. However, our most important tasks have to do with the national emergency 
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and shai increased participation of sociologists in public affairs. This array of chal- — = 
‘a lenging activities calls for the wholehearted support of every member of the Society. i: i 

ue means meeting regular obligations promptly; it means the giving of extra time — 

and thought to our common problems; it means bringing into out ently ey 

maximum number of eligible persons, Ja 


MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR 1941! 
ag The: symbols before the names indicate special classes a members as * life members 
_ The letters after the names indicate the divisions of the Society in sities each member 4 


enrolled, as (a) General and Historical Sociology, (4) Social Psychology, (c) Methods of - 


"Sociology, (A) Community Study, (i) Sociology and Social Work, (j) Teaching of 
(k) The Family, (/) Sociology of Religion, Sociology and Psychiatry, (m) 


No. 1. ‘maitilig of Utah Sociological Society, University. of Utah, Salt Lake ke City, Utah | 
ed ® 2. The Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati 
No. 3. The Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Kent State University, Kent, — adh 
_ No. 4. District of Columbia Sociological Society, Washington, D.C. 
No. The Sotiety for Social Research of the University of Chicago 
No. 6. The Southern Sociological Society, Florida State College 
o. 7. The Eastern Sociological Society, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 
No. Mid- jest Society, Beloit Beloit, Binz 


Dorothy, Southern 


"Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


ax 


Anderson, Cc. Arnold, Dept. of 


Abram, Robert 110 oN. Av 
Columbia, Mo. == Anderson, Nels, 1734 New York St., 
Abrams, Ray H. 408 Ss. Lansdowne Ave., ashington, D.C. sid 
Pa.,abkimn Anderson, W. A., Dept. of Rural Social Or- 
ard W. , 8 W. 13th N ganization, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
= York, N.Y.,abchjkm Andrews, John B., Amer. Assn. Labor 
Akers, Elmer, 1624 Alpha St., Lansing, 
Alapas, Peter, 305 Barnes St., Wilkinsbur Ree 
 Albig, W., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
lege, Buffalo, N.Y. _Arensberg, Conrad M., Room 1-284 M.IL.T. 
Alexander, Frank D., Wigington Se, Cambridge, Mass, begh 


Saul D., 8 South Michigan Ave., - Road, 
Chicago, ch *Armstrong, Clairette P., , Dom. Relations 
Floyd H. ., 485 Buckingham 22nd St., New York, N.Y., bmn 
Al bbe Armstrong, Donald, Colonel Ord. Dept., 
arry, $514 Blackstone Ave W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


This list includes 1940 members and College, Terre Haute,Ind. 


new members joining during the was _Amold, ‘Hannah B. Polk, Mrs., a7 Al Alfred 
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— Aas 
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— 
* Abernethy, George L., Univ. of South Da- _ 
| _Barne 
it 
Barne 
L 
— 
Baur, 
— 
Becker 
Beebe, 
Yc 
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“ eal Aronon, Moses J., , P.O. Box . 50, Hamilton ae Beebe, Gordon, 7827 S. Shore Drive, 
Grange Sta., New Y ork, N. Y., AbLo 


m Beeley, Arthur L., University of Utah, Salt 
“Ascham, , John 909 F Plum St, Cincine 
Atchley, M. H., Lincoln Memorial Univer- ‘Bell, James W. 
Austin, Anne L., Western Reserve Univ. ‘Women, Telishasece, Fle. 
Adelbert ‘Rd., Cleveland, {Beller, William C., 18 W. 85th St., N 
NW. , Washington, D.C., tBenes, Eduard, University of Chi- 
Baber, Ray E., Pomona College, Claremont, cago, Il. 


Bacon, Seiden D., New Haven , An- Aurora-on- N.Y. 


sonia, Coan. Oscar Algot, 7352 Ave., 


Bernheimer, Charles S., 98 Riverside 


Baker, O. E. U. D. A. Bur. ‘Agri. Eco. 
DC. Bernstein, Adaline, Carnegie 4400 


Forbes St., Pitsburgh, Pa. 
Baldwin, Roger N., 31 Union Sq., New Road, 


Beloit, Wis., aik! erry, John ain 


Bane, Lita, Pennsylvania Ave. Urbana : 


| 


"Best Dept. of Usivenscy 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Bettman, Alfred, 1514 First ‘Natl. Bank 

4 Banzet, Ernest M. Michigan State College, Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich., abjo we Cat Martin Hayes, 429 gth S Se, wil 


ee i Bicknell, Marguerite E. , Lemoyne College, 


fol Rankin, Rev. 408 Nutmeg Memphis, Tenn., bei J 
Diego, Calif.,iKl Bierstedt, Robert, Bard College, Annandale- 


Barnes, Mary Edna, 641-E., 23 St. Biesanz, John B., Winona State Teachers 

Binder, Rudolph M., 157 W. 57th St., 


Barrett, Patricia, Maryville College, St. Bishop, Dorothy Mrs., Mass. 
Louis, Mo. 7501 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
= Harriet M., 989 Memorial Dr. is ttner, W. S., 822 Hunter St., 
Cambridge, Mass., b ton, Ind., 2 b Hi 
Baur, Edward J., Dillard University, New Blackwell, Gordon 
Beal, Owen F., University of Utah, Salt Blaine, Emmons, Mrs., ror E. Erie St., 


Becher, Howard, Sterling Hall, (University Leonard, Dept. of Sociology, Kent | 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., »Abck University, Kent, Ohio, | ab hi i 
Gilbert W., 17 W. 96th St., 


| 
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Temple Univ. Philadelphia, Pa,Abek 


Blumer, Herbert, Social Science Bldg., Uni- Brown, ‘Julia S., Mrs., 50° Trowbridg 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Cambridge, ’Mass., abCfh 

a ef Blunt, Carlene L., 1133 Michigan Ave., = Brown, Martin W., 1790 Broadw 

Walter B., Washington Walter James, 1006 Wellington 

sity, St. Louis, Mo. London, Ont. Canada, ace gh hkl 

~ Bogardus, Emory S., University of Southern _ Brown, W. O., Dept. of Sociology, Howard 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., Bei University, Washington, D.C. 
Bolden Alexander, 285 Edgecombe Ave, Brownlow, Louis, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, 


Chicago, ill, ABcm 


Hubert, 6122 South Kimbark Ave., Edmund DeS., Teachers 
Bonser, Howard, University of 


Knoxville, Tem, ion St Louis, 
Bossard, James H. S., Logan Hall, Brush, Ruth Seaman, 11 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ton, Mass. Chjk 
Bowden, Gordon T., 131 Morgan Hall, me Bryson, Gladys, Dept. of Sociology, Smith 
“Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 1B c g College, Mass.,acK 


 St., Providence, R.I., Abchkn- 
Bowerman, E., 530 Ave., > 


Bowers, Raymond Univ. of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y., ,acfhj urde win ce of the Director, 


Bowman, Claude C, Dept. of Sociology, “Burgess, E. W., University of Chicago, 


“Boyd, Neva L., 1919 W. Cullerton St., Chi. 
cago, Il.,bedhi Burgess, J. S., 140 Halcoc Lane Wyncote, 


sity, Decatur, Burke, W. ,W vashington University, St 


Boyer, Philips suo Baton, Burnham, Ernest, R.F.D. No. 7., Kalama- 


4 Burns, Sister Anne, College of St. Benedict, 
Harrington C., , Peabody College, Burrow, Trigant, The Lifwynn 

Nashville, Tenn., b Ej k 27 E. 37th St., New York, N LY... D 
Brenner, W. Nisson, Pennsylvania Institute Busch, Henry Miller, Cleveland College, 


of Criminology, Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio, a bi J 


James, State Lib., Hartford, Conn. 
Brickner, Rabbi Barnett R., , Euclid 


Temple, Cleveland, O. 


Ae, 


ign Ralph P., 131 Westminster Rd., Cahn, Zvi, 22 w. orst St, New York, N.Y. | 


Brooklyn, N.Y.,behijK Morris G., Wis. Dept. of 
Steuart Henderson, George Wast Washin dfare, Madison, Wis., abcfgkm 
ton Univ., Washington, D.C., Bk Callaghan, Hubert C. Holy Cross 
_Brookover, Wilbur, Butler Universi Worcester, Mass., ,adeij 
dianapolis, Ind. ‘Callighan, Margaret, St. Joseph College, 
si Nathaniel F., Mertztown, Ps. 
_ Cape, T. W. . University of North Dakota, 
B. Warren, 5641 Dorel er Ave., Capen, Edward Warren, 80 Sh ‘man 


‘Francis James _New York Univ., Carlson, Glen E of Redlands, 
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Carlson, Gustav G., University of Clark, , Carroll D., University Kansas, 
nati, Cincinnati Ohio,abcefmo Lawrence, Kon, abgj 
2230 Colorado Blvd. Clark, Egbert B., Jr, , Santa Junior 
Carpenter, David B., 416 ‘Woodlawn Clark, 169 Sylvan Ave. » Leonia, 
Carpenter, Thomas P., 1086 N. Cher erry St., Clark, Robert E., , Apt. 4, 1367 E. 57th St., 
Carr, Lowell J, Hampstead lane, RE D. Clark, S. Delbert, University of Toronto, 
Clark, William R., College, = 
se, Clarence M., University of Southern _ Clarke, Edwin L., Rollins College, Winter 2 
J. McKeen, Garrison, N.Y. Clausen, John’ 6108 University ‘Ave., 
Cavan , Jordon, Rockford College, Rockford, Chicago, Ill, ,b cn 
Ruth Shonle, Rockford College, Cairo, Cairo, 
_ Rockford, Clinard, Marshall B., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 


, Notre City, Iowa, a b 


Evanston, Cohen, Albert, 1716 Pine St. a, 


Cell, J., 1112 2 Austin St., Coh K. ted U 


Cohen, Joseph, Dept. of 


Charles G., Dr., 405 } Moheyan 
_Ave., New London, Conn. hi of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Cole, Stewart G, 6 Fairwood Road, 

lew York,NY. Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chambers, M. M., 744 Jackson Pl, Wash- Conrad, Laetitia Moon, 1310 Elm St., Grin. 


Conrad, F. A. University of of Arizona, Tuc- 


Walla, 
» » Univ. of Detroit, Mc- 
Minn, bcf Nichols Rd. at Livernois Ave., Detroit, = 
Stanley H., 27 Harrison St., Mich, 
J Haven, Conn. Cook, Lloyd Allen, Ohio State University, 
Chatterjee, Manmatha Nath, Xenia Columbus, Ohio, bcdegh 
Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio Charles I., 404 S. 8th St., Minne- 
 aand St., New York, N. Cooper, John M., Caldwell Hall, 
Chinese, Walter R., Box 809, Y.M.C.A., Univ. of America, Washington, — 
135th St., New w York, N.Y. Corita, Sister Mary, St. College, 
Sister M. , Marygrove College, West Hartford, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 4 
Chugerman, Samuel, 44 Butler Pl., Paul, Minn., b _ 
lyn, N.Y., bej Cottam, Howard R., 315 Agricultural Hall, 
Churchill, Charles W., 9 Oxford St. ., College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.” 
No. 3, Newark, Ny nell, Chicago, Il. Cottrell , Leonard S., Jr., Cornell Univer- 
Clare, Tom, 6646 S. sity, 
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Davis, Alice, Box 728, Chapel Hill, i 


Cox, Cromwell, Wi College, Mar- Davis, Jean S., Wells College, 


Uni *Davis, Jerome, 489 Ocean Ave., Ww. Haven, 4 


Coyle, Grace L., Western Uni erom 
Davis, Kingsley, 720 W. Foster Ave., 


Cralle, Walter O., 1527 West Drive, Spring- 
Ww. "Rex, University of Pennsy Davis, Michael M., Broadway, New 


Mass., a Hj Tuskegee Institute, Ala., b Ce gij k 
4 Cressey, Paul, G., 132 McCosh Rd., Upper a Dawson, , C. A., Arts Building, McGill Uni- 
Montclair, N.J., behi versity, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Day, George M., 5223 Maywood Ave., Los aa 


— Jameg E., 9014 W. 3sth ‘Place, Los 
Croft, A. E., The Municipal University of Daykin, Sam, Lt, US. Disciplinary Bar- 
edric alvert L., Rm. 5810 Commerce 
Deets, Lee E.. , 153 Eas East t 27th S St., , New York, 7 


os Evelyn B., 3820 Osceola Ave. , King: __DeGraff, Harmon O., University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio, bc hikn 
Crook, Wilfrid, ud Kings- DeGrange, McQuilkin, I ‘Barrymore Rd. 
Crooks, Ezra, Newark, Del. ai Jk kan College, Tulane Orleans, 


> » Neal B., M in Si , Haydenville, q 
-Denune, Perry P. ‘ , 1845 Tremont Road, 


Brockport, N. De Sylvester, Corrado, 5240 Congress | St., 
Cunningham Care Prentic Hall, all Chicago, IL,bchkno 
Ave. York, N.Y. Detweiler, Frederick G., Denison 


Cutler, J. E., Wi estern Reserve University, sity, Granville, Ohio,dk 
New 


> Cleveland, Ohio Deutsch, Albert, 115 East 169th St., a 
¥ DeVinney, Leland C., Room 304, Cobb Hall, 


Dai, Bingham, Dept. of Social 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


-Danhoff, Ralph H., Rm. 3522, South Wing, = Dexter, Lewis, 536 Pleasant St., ie 
Ee Wiley College, Marshall, Deitrich, Doris C., care Dr. C. Dietrich, 642 
Dann, “Robert H., Oregon State C -Dinkel, Robert M. Anderson St. 
Argonne, “Michael 5933 Vicksburg Ditmars, August, Room 2500, 30 
Dittmer, C. G., New York University, | 


Davie, Maurice R., Yale Uni crsity, sell 
“Washington Sq. E., New York, N.Y. 
of 


¥ Davies, Stanley P., Rm. 302, 105 E. ie — Dodd, Stuart C., American University 0 

St, New York, N.Y. Beirut, Beirut, Syria, a c 


= 


q Wale ‘University of Georgia, Davis, Edward H., 61 Oakland Ave., Water- Dol 
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Dollard, John, Yale University, New x John C., Mrs. 
Dove, F. D., Bridgewater College, Bridge- Elliott, Mabel A. 
“Dowd, , Jerome, University. of Oklahoma, Elwood, Charles A., Duke University, 
Norman, Okla, Durham, N.C., a — 
Robert 5618 Drexel Ave., Chica Imer, M. University of 
4 Dunham, H. Warren, 701 W. Warren Ave., Emig, Arthur Samuel, 207 Edgewood Ave, 
4 racus Engl 


Dunlap, Sheldon, 230 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, ish, M. 6559 ‘Glenwood 
tDuprat, | University of Geneva, Ennis, J. H. , Cornell College, Mount 
Dunn, Halbert L., 1734 Eye St. N.W., Epstein, Lenore, "818 18th Street, N. W., 
: Washington, D.C., b f Washington, D. 
Duthie, Mary Eva, 314 Agri. Eco. Bldg., __Esgar, Mildred H., George Williams Col., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., be g s3rd and Drexel Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Duvall, Everett W., Temple University, _ Eskell, Bertram C., 147 E. 72 St., New York, Pp 
Dybwad, Gunner, Y. State Training  Eskell, Milia Alihan, 147 E 
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he he first business me meeting of the Society was was called to order at 9:10 A.M. in in the © 
ong : ‘assis Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, President Maclver presiding. _ 
be Minutes of the last business and Executive Committee meetings were — as 

in the Review, \ ‘ol. Via » PP. 91-92. 


peeved the establishment of the Clearing- House Committee on 
a The appointment of the Sub-Committee on the Participation of Sociologists in thie 
National Emergency was approved by the Society upon a motion by E. A. A. Ross, 
President Maclver announced the « appointment nt of following members of the 
A. Anderson, E. E. Eubank, © 
appointment ‘of this commit- 
— 
The report of the Society’ delegates to to the Social S cience was 
——— S. Bossard summarized the activities of the American Council of Learned 
cs The report of the Society’s representative to the American Library Association, a 
E.L. Talbert, was read by Thomas D. Eliot. Library 
Alfred Lee, Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, reported on the 
activities of this committee during the year and the work involved i in press relations ~ A re 


in conjunction with our annual meetings, 


Louis" Wirth reported on the of the on Arrangements. 


Seconb Bu ss MeerTING, December 28, 


The second busniess meeting of the Seley was lied: to order in in the Florentine 
at 9:05 a.M. by Vice-President Queen, 
minutes of the first business meeting were read and approved 
_ The minutes of the first meeting of the executive committee were read “hin ap- 
Per Mr. Woodward presented the report « of the Membership Committee which was ee 
‘The the Committee on So on Social this report 
Mr. Hoffer read the t of the Nominations: 4 


For President: For the Executive Commit 
Queen Herbert Blumer 

For First Vice- ‘a E. Franklin Frazier 

“Maurice Davie PH. Landis 
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P Committee should be submitted in pairs. The motion failed. 


_A motion was made that in the election of candidates to the Editorial Board on 


Executive Committee no ballot should be considered valid unless t two are 


voted for in both groups. This motion was accepted. ee aes 
_ The chairman ruled with the Society’s approval that additi 
It was moved, seconded, and passed that the Report on Incorporation, together :- 
' with the recommendation of the Executive Committee, should be approved. i i 


__E. E. Eubank read the report of the Committee on Honorary Members. The We 
Society approved this report and elected Eduar 
‘The m meeting adjourned at 9:55 A. 


Business DECEMBER 2 295 1040 


siness meeting ig of the e Society was ¢: called t to order i in 0 Florentine 
The minutes of the second business meeting were read Hess approv 

i ‘The minutes of of the second meeting of the Executive Committee were read and + : 

E,W. Burgess was appointed for a term of three yes years to the Social dene 

Stuart Rice |was appointed | to the Research Planning Commit e for a term of 


H.S. Bossard was appointed a delegate to the American Council of 

‘The Society approved the election of Harold A. Phelps as Liat 

io The chair appointed t the following members to distribute ballots: Messrs. Ford, 

Hillman, and John, , and the following 

First Vice-President: James H. S. Bossard 


Second Vice- President: Howard Becker 


Editorial Board: Ss. Cottrell, Mabel A. Elliott 


K. Folsom reported for the Sub- on the 


oe in the National Emergency. The Society sees i the following rec recommendations of 7 


- First: That a communication be sent to he United States C Civil Service Com- 


‘try; po whereas it is recognized as a major category by the National Roster err Scientific and - 
Specialized Personnel, we suggest that ‘ ‘sociologist,” with appropriate sub- sheadings or — 


— 
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be made a examination category among the examinations given the. Civil S 


to facilitate the solution of problems arising out of the needs 

for sociological work in the government service. = 
hird: T hat a ‘Committee on the Emergency be appointed to 
with the matters now being considered by this sub-committee of the Executive — 


ae H. S. Bossard summarized the report of the Committee on Organization, and — 
recommended the appointment of a Committee to Revise the Constitution provided 
that the recommended sections are approv 


“ Es ing committee: of the society to work i in liaison with the Civil Service Commission, “dl 


aes was moved and seconded that section 1 of this 1 report be laid on the ealile. This ee 


It was moved and seconded that section 2 This 


was passed. 


was section 4 ein report should be approved. A 

substitute ‘motion to add nominations as well as elections to this section failed to” 


was moved and seconded that on Organization be discharged 
that a Committee on Revision of ‘the! Constitution of five members be established 
and should be a appointed by the i incoming x president. This motion was approved. ae ~ 
Mr. Bossard recommended that the refund to the Pacific Sociological Society be 


made as approved by the Executive Committee (experimentally for a period of of “ef 
_ Willard Waller presented the report of the  Clearing- House Committee on Person- — 
nel This report was approved by the Society. Mr. Waller moved that the Committee F 
be discharged and that it be merged with the Committee on the Facnaipation of 
Sociologists in the National Emergency. Motion was seconded and passed. 


‘wae Sanderson recommended that the report of the Committee on Program 


that herewith expresses its grateful appreciation of the efficient and 


__ friendly services of the local committee on arrangements, 


2 Resolved, that the Society thanks the Congress Hotel for its loyal and efficient co-opera- 
3+ Resolved, that the Society expresses its sincere appreciation for the faithful work of the 
iblic relations, personnel, progress, membership, and organization. a 
- Resolved, that the Society thanks the University of Chicago for its hospitable invitation 
Te members of the Society to nen in an vneaas sae celebrating the fiftieth an 
Resolved, that since a large and vatied array of for sociological research 
and teaching has been made available by a number of departments and agencies of our — 
Federal Government, we hereby express our "appreciation of me contributions to the tasks — 


that the takes this occasion, when freedom of ass 
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7. Resolved, that the Society anticipates marked benefits to sociology in America from = 
refugee European scholars coming to us and trusts that its members will show them due 
: 8. Resolved, that the Society, remembering this year of 1940 as the centennial anniverary— 
Fo a is of the birth of William Graham Sumner, ie this occasion to express its esteem for him, . 
— eminent pioneer among American sociologists, and for his part in the establishment o 
y,of which he was thesecond president. 


__ g. Resolved, that since the Society has lost by death during the year 1940 one of its honorary — 


members, Professor Celestin Bouglé, L’Ecole Normale Superieure, and the following active 


Handmaa, J. C. Harper (life member), Charles T. Loram, Roderick Duncan McKenzie, and 
Ulysses Ww eatherly; we express our honor their by rising and 
“5 serving one minute silence. 


The meeting was adjourned at 1:35 P.M. 


Harotp A, Puetps, ‘Secrutary 


TTEE, DECEMBER 27, 1940 ' 
: 3 The first meeting of the Executive Committee was called to order at 5:00 P.M. in — 
the English-Walnut Room of the Congress Hotel by President Maclver. Members — 
- present were: Messrs. Maclver, Faris, Bossard, Hankins, Queen, Chapin, Nelson 
Minutes of the were approved as printed i in Volume V of the 
The two follo ing ‘amanet business were approved, namely, the delegation of 
m= Parsons iand Anders ys hrman as the Society’s sepresentatives to the Sum- 


_ The report of the secretary was read and approved. ise ‘ 
The report of the managing editor was read and approved. 
a The report of the treasurer and the Auditor’s report for the first six months of the 
past fiscal year were received and placed on file. It was moved, seconded and passed 
the auditor’s report should be published hereafter in the October Review. 
Mr. Sanders presented a preliminary budget for 1941. In view of the several 

_ Fequests for increases in appropriations, the motion was made and passed that the 
“ President appoint a committee to consult with the Budget Committee. The Presi- 


The report of the Committee on ‘Members was by E. 
bs ‘aa Eubank, recommending to honorary membership in the Society Dr. Eduard Benes. 


Them report of the Committee on Organization was presented by J. H.S. Bossard. ; 
The motion was made, seconded, and passed that Sections 2, 3, and 4 be recommen- — 


read the secretary and 
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endation, the Committee voted to authorize the in- -coming President to 
"appoint a committee to undertake the details of incorporation. 
An invitation of the American Council on Education to the Society to become an 

affiliate of the Council was declined with thanks. 
A resolution prepared by Maurice Parmelee relative to the relationship of this 
= ‘Society with the ne Institute was poteevet o the Committee on Resolu- 


The meeting adjourned a at 6: 35 P. M. 
‘submitted, 
OF THE we EXECUTIVE DECEMBER 28, 1940 


The second meeting of the Executive Committee was called to order at 4:00 P.M 


‘in Room 1102 of the Congress Hotel » President } Maclver presiding. The following 

Messrs. Maclver, Faris, Folsom, Queen, Fairchild, Chapin, | 
a ‘The committee recommended the following representativ es and delegates: to thé 
- Social Science Research Council for a term of three years— E. W. Burgess; to t the 3 

y Committee for a term— of three years—Stuart Rice; to 


Association be left to the incomin with the. recommendation, it 
4 the case of the former, that a person should be selected \ who can attend the annual 
bs aa Its was decided that no ‘appointment should be made to the International Feder- 
ation of Sociological Societies and Institutes for the current year. 


A. Phelps: was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 


5 du occasional fr Ww Western meeting of the Society. 
j. 


the first, second, ond recommendations ‘of this report be approved. This 
The motion was made and passed that 1 the Executive Committee express its ap- 
to the Committee for its valuable work in drafting this report. 
an Irwin Sanders presented the budget for 1941. Motion was made and passed to 
24 accept the report. The motion was made, seconded and passed that the budget com- e 


q mittee prepare a new budget " a twelve month period after the auditor’s report in 


anderson presented xd the report ¢ of the Committee on Program. Motion 7 


Bi scot and seconded to approve the report with amendments recommended by 
t 


he Executive Committee. This motion was passed. 
a petition of the Section on Sociological T heory and Social Problems was was read, 
it was voted to refer this: request to the Program Committee. 

_ It was suggested that notes be kept on matters of constitutional | change for the é 


committee to be responsible for the revision of the Constitution eps a ee 


| 
— 
he suggestion was approved that the appointment of the Society’s delegates to 
| 


of the various officers therewith. nthe motion was 


= DECEMBER ER 15, 1939 To DECEMBER ‘IS, 1940 


- During the past ye year three new ‘committees have been appointed to study =" 
‘report upon various considerations of policy. ‘These 2 are the Program Committee, — 
the Clearing-House Committee on Personnel, and the Sub-Committee on the Par- 

_ ticipation of Sociologists in the National Emergency. ‘The reports of these com- — 
_ Mittees, in addition to those of continuing committees and of the Society’s — 


monies, 


a Special matters of business that were brought to the attention of the Executive 7, 
Committee include: (1) a request from Phi Delta Kappa for the appointment — 
= editors to its projected * “Dictionary of Education.” “5 (2) Ai An invitation from 
- the American Association for the Advancement of Science to appoint t delegates’ to zi 
its Summer Sessions to be held at the University of New Hampshire, June 23 to 27, = 

An in vitation from the . American ‘Council: on Education to become an 


Delta that their ‘Programs be listed 0 on the Society” program. 

Membership ‘Statement. At the end of the current year, the total 
of the Society was 1034. . This figure represents a f 163 new members, and aa 


of for year and for 1939 are given in the fol fol 


ComPaRISON OF MemBeERsHIP, 1939 AND 1940 


New Transfers Resigned | Deceased 


95 


Joint 


Honorary 

Exchange 


was moved and seconded to appoint a sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
— 
= 
CISeW Im these Feports ana Proceedings), Be & ar 
outline a substantial proportion of the Society’s activities 
accordance with the vote of the Society at its las 
= 
ee Review, 1938, 3: 79-80 and, 1939, 93, for previous years.) mot 


OFFICIAL REPORT: 
The S Society i is greatly indebted to the its 
ni new members. T his committee consists L. Woodward, chairman, 


Bierstedt, G. Blackwell, H. Bloch, S. Burgess, M. Callaghan, M. Davie, J. Davis, 
a K. Davis, C. De H. Dunham, H. Fairchild, R. N. 


Sellin, D. Thomas, W. Thomas, D. 
Necrology. T he following deaths were for the year: Bouglé 


Member), R. D. McKenzie, Goldenweiser, U U. G. Weatherly, 


er A membership list for the current year, including new members as join | during ars 


the early weeks of 1940, ¥ will appear in the February, 1941, Review. — 
Invitations for Future 1 Meetings. Invitations have been received from Atlantic 
City, New ork, Pittobungh, end Ww Washington for 1941, and from 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harotp A. Pue cps, 


= 


Inventory of On December 15, the volumes of Pa 


= 


+ 
: The total number of volumes, 1864, is 110 less than the ounhie reported last 
q 'y ear. The sale of these copies added $132.59 to the treasurer’s account. es oe ae’ 
The Society is still in need of Volumes II and III to complete its second set tof A 


for its pe permanent fi file. le. 


a 


of Review. | 15, the number of copies the American 
Volume I (1936) for Volume IV 


a 


— 
| | 
(12289 is held in the ofce of the Managing Editor. This total (6874) is 1953 copies 
‘more than the number reported a year ago. This inventory does not include a bound 


set of each wilt and five copies of each number which a iden as permanent 


Income from the sales of the Review, in addition to its re re gular circulation, = 
hundred copies of V olume V (Numbers 1-5) were printed 
ginning with Volume V, number a oe 


ll Average distribution for the year is as follows: 


Subscribers 


going to Canadian 

Libraries a request has been received for a reduced subscription rate by a number of a 

E ‘the regional societies; and the Review has reserved a small space in the — — 

Receipts a nd expenditures in opening stated 
in the of the Treasurer. 


> 


15, 1939 TO Decemaer 15, 1940 


the first six months of ' this year a and by a bookkeeping summary f for the second six 
ee This change i is made necessary by the shift in the fiscal year to the period, 


‘lectric 
7 Company bonds was called. Upon the recommendation of the Committee on ‘Budget 


and Investment, this amount plus the sum of $33.56 was invested in 12 shares of 


‘s Standar rd Oil Company of New Jersey, a total of $533.56. ete a 


a“ period was $9,094.72; expenses amounted to $9,174.99. This loes i is due to several : 
‘unusual and unbudgeted expenses, namely, the refund of $110 to the Pacific Soci- - 
Society; an appropriation of $200.00 to the Committee on the 
oda - Iti is ; probable that, for the fiscal year 5 Babi 15, 1940 to June 15, 1941, ‘there will be 
no loss. However, this report indicates that the financial operations of the Society _ 
_ should be centralized within the authority of one committee which will prevent ex-_ 
cessive expenditures | are not | which will be sufficiently to 


— ;«4«oé¢ 
— 

— 

— 

i 
— 
— | 
— 


_ We have examined the hiss sheet eal the American Sociological Society as mal Jane: 14, 
ny “1940 and the statements of income and surplus for the period December 15, 1939 to June 14, © — 
1940, have reviewed the accounting procedures of the Society, and, without making adetailed 
audit of the transactions, have examined or tested its accounting records and other — 
evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. 


t plus: present fairly the position of the American Sociological Society at June : 14 | 1940, and the 
" _ results of its financial operations for the period December 15, 1939 to June 14, 1940, in con- 


(Signed) Main AND Company d 


= 


re. 


5542 of Review at 25 Cents. = 


00 ‘Hyde. Park Baptist ( Church of Chicago 6/46... 


5 Shares U. 5, "Steel Preferred. 
Ei. z 2 Shares West Penn Electric Company 7% Preferred. . 
12 Shares Standard Oil il Company o Jersey Cos Common 533+ 
Office Furniture and one... 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation. . 
ae Prepaid 


1941 Dues Paid in Advance 
= Subscriptions Paid is in Advance... 87. 


tothe Executive Committee ofthe | 


Total Liabilities a and urplus. 


STATEMENTS OF ‘Berens, ‘AND 


"DECEMBER 15, 1939 70 Jone 14, 1940 


+73, 4 


_ Proceedings .. 
in 
Income from Investments.........-..- 
Increase i in of Publications. . 


cal Aid to Secre 

Cost “of Printing Review Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of ee 
Printing and Stationery 202. -7§ 202. 
pee Postage, Telegraph, Telephone, and Express. . 29081. 4 

Depreciation on Office Furniture and Fixtures 

Expense. 


— 
— 
— 
— 
i 


Membership Committee ‘Expense. 


‘Miscellaneous 


Net Income... 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES es 
RIS, 1939 TO 14, 1940 


Advertising in Review 442.86 
Increase in Inventory of Publications... ‘110.25 322.50 


- 
Nore: Subject to comments o 
—~ 


President. . 


Cost of Printing Review, Wel Y, nos. 1, 1,2 


> 


~ Public Relations Committee Expense. 
Organization Committee Expense... . . 
Membership Committee Expense. . 


sor. 24 ,661. 9,853. 


alance, 15, 1939. 


Loss 


Report or Bupcetr Com TT 
Bupeer AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1940 


Income 


Interest on 1 Investments 


~ 


— lc li 1404.09 2,892.56 5,296.65 
— Discounts Allowed on Publicati 
— 
— 
— 


D PROCEEDINGS 


Subscriptions. . 


400.00 


Total Income... . 


honorarium... . on . 00 400.00 
Office expense. 


Public Relations Committee. . 
Committee on Organization. . 
Committee on Membership. . 


= 


* 


Geo. Banta Publishing Company. 
Discounts all wed 


Convention expense... — 
= 


a tional Emergency... 


Grand Total: ‘Treas. Acct. 


err: 


That in the future the President appoint three or more m mbers of the 
Committe e to serve as the Budget and Finance Committee. ‘This ‘committee 
shall be ratio with the control of the Society’ s financial matters, , including the = 9 
2. That an effort be made next year t to include a a contingency fund as ant item in the — f°. 
3. That, subject to the auditor’s discretion after his annual audit, June 1, 1941, . 
amounts may beaddedas follows; 
sum $50 for clerical work to the treasurer and managing editor; 


- Asum of $25 to the Editor’s accounts conditional upon an equal sum to the Book - i 


Jo REEVES | 


SUTHERLAND 


REPORT OF THE MempersuiP CommirrEE, 1940, 


responsible for a particular geographical area, has been working on the problem of a 
Eighteen members of the committee have been active in soliciting membership 
- Prospects in their districts. A total of 540 letters were sent out to names furnished 
bre 2 the committee members. In most cases the letters were signed by the local com- 


‘The committee has little way ¢ of knowing what success this mail- solicitation cam 


tary ’s office. The total membership of the Society is at present higher than in any 
cent year, however, and it would be pleasant ' to think t this 1 Is in some part a 


‘The annual statement of the Secretary’ gives the number of 


Jou L. Woopwaro 


Refund to Pacific Sociologi 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— all 
— 
— 
fos 
= 


aS 


Reporr o OF THE OF 


One 


and that is the q: quest 

_ bership. Upon the vote of the Executive Committee of the American “aoa 7 
Society, a refund of $2.00 per member was made to the 

ce a total of $110 being returned to that Society. petema RRS 

“a It is the consensus of the secretaries of regional societies that no sivailer tefand . 
will be asked in the immediate future, but this policy is contingent upon the — 

_ tion between the national and regional societies and upon the place of annual meet- 
_ ings in years to come. The Pacific Sociological Society is requesting a ice on OF 


of the refund, and this” matter will be acted upon both by the Committee on - 


all members of the Society o on n February 15, to be ‘returned March 15, ;, and reports — 


mailed to the chairmen of the various divisions and sections of the Society on 
~ 15. The final report of the Census was published in the August 1940 issue oO 
the American Sociological Review. It contained 357 projects, as compared to 416 i i 


1939, 321 in 1938, 299 in 1937 and 336 in 1936. 
— Questions ‘concerning research hypotheses and the form in which research con- 
_ clusions were stated were added to the Census schedule, and a section on the Theory mc 
_ of Social Problems was added to the Census report. lite Mee 
ee - The Committee also organized the two programs of the Division of Social Re- 


“has Desing its activities. In 1939, it undertook to arrange for 


AS 


and guide the interpretation in the press of papers read before the Society’s annual : 


meeting. This y year, it also interpreted to the newspaper and magazine press — 

articles appearing in each number of the American Sociological Review. — A 
this new effort, the Committee fortunately had the cooperation ofa a number 
‘4 


| cig Davis, Staff Writer, Science Service; Howard W. Blakeslee, , Science Editor, and ; 

a Gladwin Hill and John Lear, ‘Special Writers, The Associated Press; W aldemar 

ae Kaempffert, Science Editor, The New York Times; John J. O’Neill, Science Editor, 
New York Heraid Tribune; and David Dietz, Science Editor, Scripps-Howard News- 
a Carefully prepared interpretations based upon one or more articles in each num-— 

: a ber of the Review were widely syndicated through the services mentioned and also 

through the ‘United Press Associations, International News | Service, etc. panes ke ae 


| 

REporT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL Research 
_ The chief work of the Committee on Social Research during 1940 was the 

| 

Report or THE Commitree on Pusiic 
| 
— 


oven on its present basis, has resulted i: eased from non- 


Harold A. Phelps, Secretary -Treasurer of the Society, and Read Beis, Editor of 


the Review, aided extensively to bring the number of papers received from conven- 
“4 tion speakers to a new high (42). This } total includes only those that reached the 
Committee in time for adequate study and ‘ “processing.” 
also be made of the a extended us by the chairmen of the Society’s sec- 


worked out 


The policies of the were as follows in ‘these : two 


te a circular letter sent on November 4th to > speakers before the present meeting: 
~ Pri. serve adequately the Society and its speakers, our Committee needs to be in a position — 


§ to advise reporters that a given paper i is “too technical” for popular interpretation, or (2) 


bw a rather complete press | review of the p pepet. The Committee does: not want — to : 
"Iti is, to to 


s year from the fact that the Allied : Social Science Societies hen public relations 
counsel without being fully aware of the manner in which the American Sociological 
_ Society’s Committee functions. _A committee representing the anes 4 
_ worked out an arrangement with the Department of Press Relations of the | Uni- Ee. 
_ versity of Chicago under which that department agreed to handle press arrange- ae 
= for all of the societies meeting in Chicago this week. ee ie 
x Since you your Committee had been entrusted by the Society with carrying out i ag 


program separately, and since your Committee’s work had already been launched — 


4 carried through its program i in the same fashion that it had in previous years. The . 


_ Committee naturally welcomes the fact that the other Allied Societies are beginning — 
to make more suitable press-relations arrangements, but it believe es that such ar- 
- fangements vith fi be planned well in advance of the conventions and should be 
ith full regard for the policies and activities of each of the societies _ 


involved. The following i is a Paragraph, for ag Me from a form letter sent to some 


<% x somewhat | before the Allied committee made its arrangements, your | Committee Be 


of tim ess Tre entati 
ganization. ‘request for your paper has been you may disregard this letter 


or... routea duplicate copy of your paper to this office. 
Despite their late start, Mr. Gardner and Harry E. . Shubart, St Director of the 


realize 


"writers mentioned above and also to Wayne Butler, United anette ea 
Miss Anna P. North, Time; John Pfeiffer, Science Editor, Newsweek; Boyd Lewis, 

_ Central Division News Manager, United Press Associations; and the representatives _ 
the Chicago Times, » Daily News, Herald-American, Associated Press, 


Nos 
: International ees Service, and City News Bureau. Of great aid to the Cametened 3 ip 


_ chairman in “processing” papers were his colleagues, John Syrjamaki of New York ae i 


- University, Clyde Beals of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, and Elizabeth Bi 
-Briant Lee. Members of the Committee were quite helpful in the definition of — 


“policies and i in obtaining better cooperation for the s ‘program. 


closing 


Society: 


1. That ‘the coordination of thes press relations p programs of the various 


b Allied Social Science Societies upon a basis that will provide adequate time and talent for the — 
Y o 2. That the, Society be represented in the planning of such coordination by a a Public Rela- 
tions Committee which should include in its membership | the President of the Society and the ee 
3, ‘That the allotment for the pe ae of the Review be increased to some more suitable 


OBERT Monssson Maclver, Columbia 

Rosert E, Park, University of Chicago 

Goss, University of Missouri A. A. University of 

:LIZABETH Brian Lee, South Norwalk, Matcoim M. Wutey, University 


A. S. m met in Seattle June 17 ‘to 2 22, 1940. In addition to three. 
symposia on the topic “Social and Economic of the Pacific Northwest 
- Relation to their National Setting,” | Section K held five sessions on Population 


_ Trends, Migration and Settlement, Standards of Living and Employment, and — 


The Council took no action on any subject on account of limited attendance of 


_ sixty-second annual conference. From the trends indicated in the discussions it is 2 
_ Clear that the function of the library is changing; that it is no longer a house of books | 
s nd the librarian a mere dispenser of its contents. The library today is beginning to 
realize the possibilities of its contribution to the solution of local, national, and n 
world problems. It is awakening to the fact that it has been functioning according 
: hii to a pattern which has lagged behind the general level of culture, and that to faléll Pe 
& . the role of a major educational i institution it must modify that pattern s sothatit fits — 


a 


— 
— 
— 
—— 
= 
Ne 


of book The President of the ‘Association, Mr. Albert Munn, i in ang 
a address contended that pieces of little literary and social significance, as some novels = 
tnt detective stories (the circulation of which involves time and expense of adminis- x 
_ tration), should be curtailed, and fewer but more serious writings substituted. Eco- . he 


> 


= groups" in city and countryside were canvassed. One result of inflated s 
_ borrowing was deplored by y a speaker who claimed that the old private family « col- a 
_ lections of much read books (itself an evidence of and an aid to the deepening of a 
family solidarity) was passing, even in families able to buy books. 
a _ An insistent perplexity facing librarians in these days of war is the advisability af = 
“restricted circulation of ‘ ‘subversive”’ literature. An evening program, ““The Town — 
_ Meeting of the Air,” was given over toa debate on the policy of censorship. Mr. 7 
Gilbert Bettman, former Attorney General of Ohio, ), maintained that “the e spearhead 
¢@ subversive publications i is pointed right at the portals of our American libraries.” — 
— argued for a policy of restriction, “placing the responsibility in the sound judg- 7 
= a ment of the librarian and his trustees in book selection, arrived at with the conscious- 
i ness of of America’ s belief in democracy, and the world- wide propagandist assault 


The opposition speech of Mr. Arthur Hays, , of the Civil Liberties Union, followed 53 
a the lead of J. S. Mill. | He argued tha that “ “Democracy has no meaning if someone else 7 
to tell me what I may think, say, or or read.” 


may be concluded that the academic questions of the social 


“critical book on gtk on atta economics, or even on politics. that might not have a 
. ndency in the minds of some people to undermine confidence in our institutions.’ 
-Finally, if the reporter is allowed a comment, sociologists may be permitted to 
~~ jae that in the feture not only the word ‘ ‘sociology” may be heard in increasing 
- volume, but to predict that the substance itself may more and more permeate the | 
daily work of the librarian librarian. 


pene 


_Reronr or Comearres | on 


American Sociologia Society 


tion and arrangement of programs for the meetings, offers: 


That Article VIII of the Constitution be amended by changing Section 
to be Section I; Section III to be Section II; Section VII to be Section III; and that bes 
Sections I, IV, 'V and VI | be deleted. This eliminates the Divisions. Your committee x is 


feels that there i is no clear cut difference between Divisions and Sections and that 7 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 

| 

— Sociologists may $F 
— ® _to the professional training of librarians need 
the word “sociology” was uttered by a lawye: 
— 
— 


"maintaining the Divisions to increase sessions unneces- _ 
sarily. We are in favor of having as many Sections as may be desired, but we see no _ 
advantage | in ‘maintaining Divisions which overlap: the subject matter of the 
- By: To this end we have given notice of the above amendment to the Constitution, 
so that it may be acted upon at the ie December 1940. meeting, and that divisions be _ 
a pee 2. That there should be two aaa sessions of the Society devoted to strong 


em on vital subjects of interest to all, with no competing sectional cee 


These sessions should be devoted to some one topic, or to nearly related topics, with 


ee -_ over two or three papers, or to a panel discussion on some live issue, and there 


should be ample time for discussion from 


one evening session be given to the address of the President and the ad- 
- ee of the Presidents of affiliated Societies. This involves omitting the annual 


= stricted te to two or three papers, not more than that number of who 
ee should be limited rigidly to not over 10 minutes each and be required to confine their z 
 Femarks to the paper under discussion, so that there may be angie time for discus- 


ie That no one par theme be used for both the general sessions and sec 


That luncheon sessions should be abandoned as being time-consuming 
That a Program Committee be created by the By-Laws, be composed 
Le the President, Secretary, and Editor of the Review; that this committee appoint the ‘ga ae a 
_ Chairmen of Sections which do not elect their own officers; and that with the Section © ani 
a Chairmen i it pass on such papers as may be submitted under the provision of para- — 
a graph 8, and that the Program Committee review the number and subjects of the — 
one session of each section may well be devoted to contributed paperson 
= recent research. These | papers should be of a summary nature and should be limited é 
_ rigidly to 10 to 15 minutes in length. Submission of contributed papers would be 
open to ) all members of the Society. It is | recommended that the e Program Com- — 
bs mittee (see Paragraph 7) be empowered to make rules concerning them, but it is 
suggested that they should be submitted by September first and that only the best — ns 
_ be referred to the chairman of the respective Sections to which the papers relate, as__ 
_ possible program material. This system has long been used by several lend a 
scientific societies, and has. been used for « one € session of | the Eastern ern Sociological 
Society y with satisfactory results in giving notice to worthy research. oneal OF 
_ g. That the Secretaries of each of the Regional Societies be invited each year to > 
‘submit a memorandum of papers or of research projects which have been reported 


at the regional meetings which might well be presented at the annual meeting of this _ 
Society, and to suggest of interest to their members for consideration: 


SHELBY Scorr NEARING 


Norman S. Hayne Dowatp Younc- 


— 
— 

— 
— 
— 

| 

— 

— 
— 
— 
— 


ICAL 
ow wuz D LEGATE TO THE Councit ON 


During the calendar year, 1940, the Council on Human Relations held one meet a 
ing. The next meeting will probably 
ot During the year, the work of the Council was retarded considerably by the death _ 
“a of Chief Silcox of the U. S. Forest Service and the subsequent delay in filling = 
so created. Also, the difficulty, experienced earlier, of obtaining an effectiv 
basis for the discussion of the social problems of the Forest Service has persisted. — 
_ Not only have the members of the Council been insufficiently familiar with the work. e: 
> of the Forest Service but they have had too little time to become acquainted withit. 
_ On the other hand, the members of the Forest Service, unfamiliar with the tenets — 
and methods of the social and psychological sciences, have been unable to present | = _ 
their problems in such terms that they could be readily attacked by the Council as 7 
- ‘Much lost motion has resulted in an attempt to resolve the complex situations a - 
sented by the Forest Service into such terms that the Counc could attack them with 
In spite of the above difficulties, however, certain things have been accomplished. 


pan “ The early recommendation of the Council that spot studies be made of the social . 


¥ 


Far. 7 and psy chological factors contributing to the fire hazard in areas of frequent fires. 
in a study by Dr. Shea of the Forest Service in the Talladega Forest 
in Georgia. This study has created considerable interest and is being followed by 

“ similar studies in Lou Louisiana and Florida. The Council had some part in ‘planning — 


Following an earlier si suggestion on of the Council, a committee of the Forest Service 
aa recently produced a report embodying suggestions for the revision of signs and | 


posters in use by the Forest Service. This report is being submitted to the Council — 


-Under the supervision of Dr. English and Dr. Fryer of the Conntil, a 
eos ae in the development of attitude scales and aptitude tests is being promoted by the 
9 = the past summer, Dr. Fryer attended a regional meeting of the ae 
Service at Elkins, West Vi irginia and gave time toa a detailed of 


Other. accomplishments might be listed. W Ww up to time, the work of the 


~ Council has been justified by results, the members of the Council do not feel that the iv. bg 
hope: of former Chief Silcox, namely, that the function of the Council is to explore a0 


‘new ty pe of relationship under conditions of friendly « experimentation, has been 
_ realized. Nevertheless, in view of the present outlook, it would seem advisable for 
the Council to continue, for another year, , the attempt to define an area of service 


= 


“THE EXECUTIVE Cc 


on We have examined the question of i incorporation in accordance with the | instruc- 3 


Ay tions of the Executive Committee and have decided that it will be both advisable a 
os and timely for the Society to become an incorporated organization . This decision 
was reached on the basis of the unofficial study of this question which was reported 
o. In addition, we | consulted the secretaries of of other — - 


ay 


¥ 
also 
rece 
| 
| 
vers 
— 8 = 
a (whic 
= 
whe 
tan 
— 
ec, 
— and to further the application of the social and psycnolog ences Ne 
— 
— 
Studen 


OFFICIAL R REPORTS 


Respectfully s su 
a 


wa President, American Sociological Society 


Secretary, , American Sociological Society 
94 


OF THE Commrrree on Honorary MEMBERSHIPS 


~— he Candas on Honorary Memberships of the American Sociological Society 


desires to recomenend the the following person to » honorary membership 


Dr. Epvarp 


"with which hes was associated for many 
- e, It is a source of pride that one who has been so prominent in world affairs should sits 

also be a member of our own sociological guild. In 1909, (after having | “~senl r 

_ received a Doctor’s degree from the Law Faculty of the University of Dijon) he 
oo receives eda second degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Charles University (Uni 
versity - of Prague) for work done and a thesis written within the field of sociology 

in the philosophical faculty under Professor G. Masary k. 


led to his appointment as Privat at the. University of Prague 
— continued his faculty connections, although broken many times by public affairs, 

: § until the German. occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1933. Following the First W orld 
s3 War, he accepted nomination as Professor of Sociology at the University of Prague, 
wher successor and connection were | retained even after he had become Dr. Ma- 


; saryk’s successor as President of his country. At the present | time e hei is O on the ey 


“Cant A. McGill Ui 


ON THE OF THE -CLEARING- ComMitTEE ON 
e report: of the committee which studied problems of 


The development in recent years of positions. 


dificalties i in placement. 


Types of most and least in demand 
7. Alpert’ survey of sociologists i in New Y ork City 


. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
Because of the length of this Report, a mimeographed copy will be. farniched to 
members for a fee of ten cents to cover the costs of of mimeographing. Send your _ 


for this report to the secretary. 


THE of the Review met on 27, 1940 o and took acti 
oO three i items which should be of interest to all members of the Society, on 
Be 1. It was decided to dispense with | the services of the advertising agent. This 
¥ places additional burdens upon our already overworked managing editor but he is . : 
7 willing to accept them and | relieves that t he can thus increase the the net t income tothe — 
Society from advertising by several hundred dollars. 
_ Since we incurred a deficit last year, due to the increased cost of the special issue ae 
a on disorganization (August 1940) ' which has not sold as well as we hoped, and 1 to the i 
fact that more copies of each i issue are now being printed, , and that the expected — 
increase in subscribers has not occurred, this additional income will be very wel- 
come and should balance our budget. 
ae 2. The Review will hereafter pay the entire cost of cuts. . Heretofore, we we have 7 . 
_ charged contributors one half of all engraving costs in excess of $5.00. This new 
policy may make it necessary for the editor to ask some : authors to dispense with _ 
some cuts. They should be kept at a minimum in all articles, of course. They alway 4 
should add to the clarity and id completeness of the text, and ‘not be used | for esthetic 
3. It was 1» dusted to review fewer borderline books, and | to deal with more books = 
in | unsigned n¢ notes, thus releasing more space f for longer reviews of strictly sociological 
treatises which appear to be of permanent value. This does not apply to textbooks, 
of course, unless they seem to be something more substantial than ordinary texts. a 


_ If they are in the nature of a systematic treatise which makes new contributions i : 


pagan 
the way of theory, method, or original data, the fact that they may also be usable as 
texts will not remove them from the class of books t¢ to be reviewed at some length. 


contents. They should assume that the readers of the review already have read the a 
book, so that the Teviewer can devote his space to an n incisive critical evaluation of | 
the: methods and conclusions of the treatise. —R. B. 
will be mailed about F ebruary 15. 7 


Rochester, Rochester, N.Y classification of these dete takes considerable 


time, and since the final report must reach the editor by June 20, the schedules 
should be returned to Mr. Bowers not later than May 20. 
aa ‘a Because of the work of the Committee on the Emergency and the general defense —_ 
prey it is hoped that a very complete record of the research activities of th 
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Poponoe, Director, held its hundredth conference at Occidental College, at Eagle Rock = 
— Calif., on Oct. 4-5, 1940. Twenty-one addresses and discussion groups comprised the | 
program. The general topic was Successful Family.” 
‘a E Dickerson has become a permanent member 0 of the st staff a as educational ex-— 
aa The . American Orthopsychiatric . Association, : an organization for the study and treat- 
"ment of behavior and its disorders, will hold its Eighteenth Annual Meeting at the Hotel 
: Pennsylvania, New York City, on February 20, 21, and 22, 1941. A registration fee will be — 
_ charged for nonmembers. Preliminary program will be sent on —_ Address aed - 


sociation at 1790 York. 


Sociological Society, District of Columbia Chapter, its 
season with a dinner meeting at which Ralph Danhoff, of the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics and Harold Kube, of the Census of Manufacturers, spoke on’ Aspects of of 
Relation of Decentralization of Industry toDefense.” 


= The November dinner meeting was addressed by Walter C. nd , of the Soil 
| Conserva ation Service. His illu strated lecture was entitled “‘Soil Erosion and Civilizatio 


= The American Statistical Society held its 1o2nd Annual Meeting at Chicago, Dec. 


ae 26-28, 1940, at the Stevens Hotel. About 75 papers were given and discussed. The presi- 
dential address was by F. Leslie Hayford at the joint meeting with the Sociological Socie- 

ty. His topic was “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of Statisticians.” The new | 

= a president for 1941 is Winfield W. Riefler, of the Institute for Advanced Study, Piece, 

ae x “The American Youth Commission has issued Matching Youth and Jobs, ro Howard 

' a M. Bell. It is published by the American Council of Education, 744 Jackson Place, 

ashington, D. C., price $2. It will be reviewed in the Review in the near 


The Eastern Sociological Society will ‘hold its annual conference at the Biltmore 


Hotel in Providence, Rhode Island, on April 19th and 20th, 1941. The program will in- 

clude sections on Personality and Culture, Sociology and National Defense, the Motiva- 

it tion of Research, and Professional Practices Affecting Teachers of Sociology. The cen- 
tennial of the birth of Lester F. Ward will be recognized. 
a _ The Saturday morning session (April 19) will be given over to reports on research, in 
i accordance with the practice of recent years. The papers for this section are to be sub- 
“54 - mitted beforehand to a committee which will assign to each report a specified length of 

_ time based on its apparent value and general interest. The chariman of this section will : 

be J. H. S. Bossard, of the University of Pennsylvania, and all papers should be sent to 
a him. All members of the Eastern Society who are carrying on research are urged to sub-_ 

ra. mit t reports of their work. Graduate students or other persons in the East not members of he 


= Details regarding the conference may be obtained ree from the President, Maurice 


“| CURRENT ITEMS 
é The American Economic Association held its Fifty-third Annual Meeting at New 
he 
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a Journal of the History of Ideas. This quarterly has completed its first volume and 
e Number 1, Volume II, has just appeared (Jan. 1941). Its first publication escaped the 

A li eagle eye of this observ er, but it should be mentioned now, in case it has not come to the | 
: a attention of some of our readers. It is a very attractive journal of about 150 pages mostly 
be devoted to original articles. There are some book notes, reviews, and discussions but this 


_ part of the contents is smaller than is customary in sc olarly journa aa cis eee 


ee --_It meets a need which many scholars in the social and humanistic fields long — 
_ felt. There is a growing interest in borderline studies which do not exactly fall within od 7 
“ag limits of interest, at least as at present defined, of most specialized journals. The 7. H. J. | 
BN is essentially a cross-fertilizing-of-ideas project. It may be regarded as an intellectual is- _ 
a land of synthesis in the great coral (because new atolls are ever poking their heads above __ 
the circumambient waves of ignorance) archipelago of specialization. It is an effort to eet 
y ‘a perspective in a world where ideas, all of which have histories, are flashing back and forth 
_ like luminous particles in a vacuum tube. We often lose needed perspective in the fire- 


but it needs many subscribers, donors, and sustaining members in order to fulfill its pur- 
BE sry Subscription is $4.00 per year (three : years, $10. 00), Sustaining Membership i is 
- $25.00, and Donorship i is anything from one dollar up. (The Board, being philosophers, _ 
_ probably would) reject a gift of one million dollars, but they might take a quarter of a 
_ All subscription, and other moneys, , should be sent to the Managing Editor, Philip P. ag 
ay =a College of City of N. Y., Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York. All Icom. 
munications or articles | for publication should be sent to the same address. be re oe 
In the first volume, I notice articles by such persons as Crane Brinton, , Hans Kohn, — ri 
Otto Kraushaar, Arthur O. Lovejoy, J. H. Randall, , Jr, Bertrand Russell, F. 7 E, Teg- a 
_ gart, and other eminent scholars. Professor Lovejoy i is editor, with Brinton, Chinard, 


a R. Cohen, Coker, McKeon, Perry Miller, M. H. Nicolson, Randall, Schapiro, and 
4 


The ¥. H. J. starts with better financial backing than such journals usually have, g 


Louis B. Wright as associate editors. Not many journals start out so well staffed as this. 4 
Joseph T. Shipley is assistant editor. The 7. H. I. should have on long and — career 
The Mid-West Sociological Society will hold its annual Des Moines, 
- Hotel Kirkwood, April 17-18-19, 1941. The program will be organized under the fol- 
lowing general topics. The names in parentheses are the chairmen of these sections. Those | 
a6 _who have suggestions to make regarding the program should write directly to the chair- _ 
A men. (T heir addresses will all be found in the Membership List in this issue—I hope!) 
Sociological Theory and Research (J. M. Gillette, University of North Dakota); 
_ Socal Psychology (C. Arnold Anderson, Iowa State College); Rural Sociology (David E. 
_ Lindstrom, University of Illinois); The Family (Harvey J. Locke, Indiana University); 
Public Opinion (Helen MacGill Hughes, Chicago); Political Sociology (L. H. Brown, a 
_ Creighton University); Committee on Research (Carroll D. Clark, University of Kan-— 
gas); Educational Sociology (M. hy . Roper, Kansas State Teachers College); Institu- 
tional Sociology (Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City); Population (C. Terence 
_ Philblad, University of Missouri); Sociology ar and | Social Work (Benjamin F. Youngdahl, — 
Mid- West ‘Student Society is under the: direction of Miss 


= 


Wai, i 


2a and to communicate with Miss Reuss regarding the plans for the student program and 
activities, a reception for the students and a trip to points of sociological interest near A 
Des Moines have already been arranged. The Hotel Kirkwood is providing a special __ 
room for the students who of course may also attend the meetings of the M-W.S.S. | 
he M-W.S.S. held its annual breakfast 0 at Congress Hc Hotel, Dec, 28, 1940. There 


— 
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‘The ae Archives i is cooperating with the American University in inaugurating» a 

. * Program for the ‘training of ee which includes courses on the history and ad- 
e history, and the ad- 

“ministration of current seconde and systems. In National Archives 

_ again made available several in-service training courses, which include seminars on | 
: the arrangement and description of archival material, directed by Solon J. Buck, andon © 
esearch materials in the National archives, directed by Philip M. Hamer. eres 

oer ies, Recent accessions which may be of interest to sociologists are: records of the first and to 


second occupations of Cuba in 1898-1902 and 1906-09 pertaining to censuses, public 


works, customs and postal services, and other functions of central and local government; me 
_ individual files on pension and bounty- land claims based on service during the Revolu- a 
7 ; tionary War and the War of 1812 and the related exhibits submitted in support of those RY 


claims, such as family Bibles, “marriage certificates, commissions and discharges, and 


- diaries; and about 1000 posters pertaining to Liberty Loan bonds, food conservation, | 


303-page Guide to the Material in The National Archives, describing records re- 


ceived to December 31, 1939, has been published by the Government Printing Office. 
Paper-bound copies may be purchased from the ‘Superintendent of of Documents at at 40 


oa The National Conference on Family | Relations held its Third ‘Aemeal ‘Satie in 


Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, Dec. 26- 27- 28, 1940. heey addresses and a. dis- 


Living, are only $2.25 per year which should be sent to E. W. Burgess, Perret 1126 
aa ae This is a rapidly growing and very active organization » which attempts to we 


medical, psy chological, and sociological knowledge to to the solution of practical problems 
nthis ver im ortant hase of modernlife—R.B. 
es The Ohio Valley Sociological Society will hold its annual m meeting at Columbus, on = 


April 25- 26, 1941. All sociologists i in the region (western Pennsylvania, Ohio, | Michigan, o¥ 


a The Society held its usual breakfast meeting at Chicago, Dec. 28, 1940, (60 present) 
and discussed the program. All sociologists in the region are requested to send any eug- : 
_ gestions they may have regarding the program to President C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, including a description of at any y research they are doing © 
_ will be ready for presentation in April. This invitation is extended especially to 
the younger men and toall newcomersintheregion. 
2 The O.V.S.S. is noted for its fellowship and proud of it. We are particularly anxious — 
to welcome the younger men and newcomers into this fellowship. We also cordially i invite 
all visiting sociologists who may be around these parts on April 26-27 to attend. — 
Membership dues are $1.00 a year which includes The Ohio Valley 
_ several times a year under the spicy editorship of F. E. Lumley. The secret sai 
e John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio.—R.B. gare 


= The Public Affairs Committee has issued its fiftieth nemghles, Cede Unions— The 


a: _Peopl' s Banks, by Maxwell S. Stewart. It appears that the number of unions has doubled — 


might need such credit facilities. Other with this are: Credit 

' for Consumers, Loan Sharks and Their Victims, and Debts—Good or Bad? These all may 
= be had at 10 cents each or less in quantity of the Public Affairs CemieeaiOn, 3° Rocke. 


ie Sociometry has issued as a — pamphlet the article by J. L. 
-Catharsis and the Peychodrama,” 
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issue. This is a most interesting discussion and appears to open up a new field i in psycho- 
therapy. If the results are as dramatic and therapeutic as the article suggests, and — 
relief is permanent, the psychodrama should become standard treatment for certain 
classes of cases. It also has very interesting theoretical implications which should — 


to social psy choanalysts, and sociologists.—R.B. 


Conference on s Children held its second annual session 
Chapel Hill and Durham, N. C., on Dec. 5-6-7-, 1940. Sixteen papers were read, seven of = 
them by sociologists. William E. Cole, of the 


the findings of 
on Labor Policy under the Defense Program. Lloyd G. Reynolds of Johns 
Hopkins i is head of the research staff. They conclude, tentatively, there will be an in- 
_ crease i in employment of around six millions by the fall of 1942 and that the available — 

labor supply in June 1940 was from six to eight millions. There will be marked labor 
shortages, however, in many of the technical vocations essential to the defense program. 
This suggests a comprehensive training and allocating program, which, to some extent, 
is already under way. It also points to the further disintegration of trade unionism be- 
cause of increasing division of labor. This might suggest that industrial unionism will - 
_ velop further, though the report merely mentions the ... “ desirability of having both — 
labor and employers represented on all planning agencies by qualified and interested — 
personnel,” without mentioning what kind of labor organization would make th this Pos- 
The Fund recently Bonsing for £ Defense B. 


, oe S. Public Health Service. In the Nov. 8, 1940, issue of P: Public Health Reports there - 


‘is an interesting report on the “Teaching of Social Medicine in Liberal Arts Collges and 
Universities.” It is based on a sample of 234 schools (about one-third of the total). = 
these, 177 replied. There is also an interesting report of accidents in urban homes as 
_ shown by the National Health Survey and the regular reports on the prevalence of dis- 

— This i issue may be had on request but regular subscription is $2.50 per yea 


Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare is making an extensive survey of juvenile — 


‘ ee delinquency under the supervision of Morris G. Caldwell and Lloyd V. Ballard. By Nov. 

Z 20, 1940, the data had been collected in 46 counties, a total of over 5000 cases. This in- 
aa the completion of four schedules dealing with ‘Individual Data, Methods of Treat- 
es ment, Community Resources, and Community Disorganization. It is planned to supple- 

_ ment the statistical data by intensive case studies, both of delinquent persons and com- 
‘ munities. The data are being collected in such a way that they will be useful for — 


a. tific purposes as well as s helpful in n a practical ¢ attack upon the problem which at present 


costs the counties in state very large sums directly, as well as still greater sums later 


an Department under the leadership of Frank C. Klode, Director, and his able divisional 
. oe _ staff, is to emphasize prevention and remedial treatment more than has been done in the 


me a _ when many of the delinquents become serious and repeating criminals. The policy of the 
= If the plan succeeds, the state will not only save money but will reap i a much greater 7 


~ contributions sociologists and other social | scientists may make with reference to the = 
and our own defense program. He believes that social scientists should be studying these 
: _ so as to provide whatever knowledge they can in order that the best solution of _ i 
ze. the problems now facing the world may be worked out. Those who are similarly interested — 


in ‘Mansfield. welve different schedules were used dealing with life, recreation, 
health, employment, etc. It is similar to the Hill Region of Pittsburgh survey. __ : 
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is ofa a chapter on on the ‘ ‘Biological Influence” in an cutcoming 


book, 4n Introductory Sociology, some twenty authors cooperating. 


On ee College. George A. Lundberg has been elected editor-in- chief of 


department last spring a survey of City, 


_ University of California at Los Angeles. Constantine Panunzio was named by the 
New York World’s Fair as one of six hundred immigrant Americans who “have made 
outstanding contributions to American culture.” These names were inscribed on twenty-_ 
> 


4 


| panels, each one representing a field of achievement, and placed in a special pavilion 
os 2, the Fair. Mr. Panunzio was one of the three sociologists selected, P. A. Sorokin of 
Harvard, an and E. A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, | the other two.— 


“Journal of Sociology. Herbert ‘associate editor for the past f four has be- 
Louis Wirth has been promoted from : associate to of sociology. He 
; ro also been appointed associate dean of the Division of Social Sciences. 
American I has published R. Clyde White’s Administration of 


‘University Cincinnat Appleton- Century issued in October anew ‘volume er entitled 


% 
G. Carlson hee just, a two years’ task of over 100,000 
cael specimens and artifacts for the Cincinnati Art Museum, representing a 


Lois Elliott is just << ati w project, which an 


__propriation of $30,512 was made, carried out under the department of sociology. The 


Project has been engaged in collecting statistical data for Cincinnati since the beginning _ 


of the century, upon births, deaths, marriages, divorces, building construction and demo- 


litions, and general shifting of population. This material, when coordinated with the cen- 

sus tract data of 1930 and 1940 will give a basis upon which various social trends can be — 

' ar Cincinnati Population Characteristics by Census Tracts for 1930 and 1935, by James A. 


Quinn, Earle Eubank, and Lois Elliott, was brought o1 out in February, 1940, of this year. 


4 ss Research of Ohio State pated 


Minois. Sather Vincent assistant in ant in the department of sc soci. 


= he: was making a study of an Old Order Amish community near ¢ Urbana. = ; 
“a ‘The Columbia University Press has published The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge ‘~ 
by Florian ‘Znaniecki of this department. D. R. Taft has completed a aa on crim-_ 


ee 
3, entitled “The 
| 
i . degrees from the University 


‘During the year 1940-41, Maurice T. Price is serving as visiting lecturer in sociology. 
During the first semester W. R. Tylor is on sabbatical leave of absence. 
E. Hulett, Jr., who has been on leave working fi for the federal 
joined the. department with the rank of associate. er 
Robert W. Janes has been appointed as an assistant in sociology. 
_ Chalmers S. Wooley has been appointed research assistant in sociology. ae ing 
In May, 1940, J. W. Albig was appointed chairman of the department. 


6 


a ind University of Towa. John Biesanz has accepted 3 a position at the State Teachers ol 


1938-39, i in Europe collecting data for his dissertation on Y outh 
John Gould and Charles D. Roberts have been appointed to part-time instructor- _ 
# in sociology. Mr. Gould was formerly a graduate student in sociology at the Uni- e 


versity of Kansas. Mr. Roberts was a graduate student at Oklahoma and 
Unteersity of Michigan. Robert C. Angell has been named chairman of the depart- 
of sociology to succeed the late Roderick D. McKenzie. 
Arthur E. Wood returned in September, 1940, following a semester’s leave of abeence 
and a summer of teaching at the Universityof Washington, 
Lester E. Hewitt, Werner Landecker, and Gilbert A. Sanford have been appointed 
te 


annual me ‘meeting, held November 1, 1940, in Hillsdale. 

L. L. Bernard, of W a University, i is in residence the second semester as visiting | 


i xh n appointed assistant — 
Ee of sioseeae and sociology. Mr. Devereux went to Middlesex in the fall of _ 


1940 to build up the work in the social sciences. Until then, no —" had been offered 


| University of Minn Minnesota. inal F. Sletto has been promoted to the rank of asso- 


71 
New Yor! k University the of E. who is a 


- Social Science Research Council Fellowship, Leo Srole will act as visiting lecturer _ 
_ anthropology and sociology. At Harvard, Dr. Srole was associated with W. Lloyd 

Warner’s, Yankee City investigation, soon to be published. As research associate at the -. 
University of Chicago, he conducted a year’ s field ony of the social organization of the F 


i 
| 


Northwestern University. Mrs. Ada E. "Sheffield, of Cam , Mass. represented 
Society at the inauguration of President Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
_ Arthur J. Todd has completed revision of the final volume of the Chicago | Recreation — 


ee... B. Lippincott Company has announced the early publication of E. R. -Mowrer’ s 


Disorganization: Personal and Social. Alfred A. Knopf has published The Economic Life — hoo. 


of Primitive People, by Melville J. Herskovitz, 
‘Oberlin College. The third edition of N. L. Sims’ Elements of Rural Sociology was _ 
" published by T. Y. Crowell Company in July, 1940. This edition is virtually a new book : 
since it was largely rewritten and reset. 
Wesleyan University. Byron Fox is now in charge of the Ohio 
tion, with Akron for his headquarters and with several counties under his direction. His a 
Position was filled by Antonin Obrdlik, recently of Hiram College. He holds the Ph.D. — 
degree in sociology and government from Masaryk University, Czechoslovakia. He was a 
a fellow of the French at the Sorbonne the of 


tee 
Pal 
— 


a » fellow under the Rockefeller Foundation at Chicago, - Columbia, and Harvard, at the 
‘ London School of Economics and Political Science, and at the University of Geneva, 
University of Omaha. Zora Lasch has assistant instructor in sociology. 
_ University of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Elinor Boll has been appointed research assistant D 
in the William T. Carter Child Foundation. She is working with J. H. S. Bossard, a 
‘rector of the Foundation, in a classification of family situations, with special reference Bey au 
“Children i in a Depression Decade” is the title of the issue of the 
ee of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. This i issue | consi sts of con- 
“tributions ons by sociologists ; and social al workers, James | H. Bossard, , editor 


University of Toledo. J. Bushnell has just had printed for us use in his classes a book 
entitled, Social Progress and Social Trends Today, with special reference to the United | ed ; 


_ University of of Virginia. A. A. Regers i is compiling a volume on the family and family ‘ 
file in Vi irginia during the colonial period. He will be very grateful for suggestions as to 
sources, points of emphasis, organization of the project, etc., from anyone who is inter- 
sted in this field. He is particularly anxious to add to his collection of diaries, letters, and A 
source materials dealing with the family practices of the “common people” of all classes. 
He feels that most such studies heretofore have been overweighted with information 
address is Box 1041, University Station, Charlottesville, Va. _RB. 
' Washington University. Dinko Tomasic, professor of sociology at the University of a 
Zagreb i in Yugoslavia, now on leave of absence in this country, will teach during 
‘L. L. Bernard has been granted a leave of absence for this semester to ta 
duties as visiting at the University of Michigan. | 


University of Washington. In ‘the fall of 1940, the department of sociology, along with 
the departments of history, political a. and geography, moved into their new 


_ of the department of ' sociology i is not as yet fully staffed and equipped, ‘every provision — 
ae has been made in the building plans for the possible future dev elopment of a Research | 
a Institute. Almost all of the first floor of the building is devoted to the research facilities 
ee: and offices of the department of sociology. These facilities enenete (1) a demonstration 


out details of more advanced studies; (5) a laboratory for in 
4 
on and (6) a filing room and shop for sorting, and data. 


ad as the largest depository of social data in the Northwest Region. Thirdly, pee its 
facilities and staff, it will serve as a training center in scientific social research for gradu- 7 ) 4 
ate students, administrators, and professional social scientists. Fourthly, the Institute : > 
will perform an important educational function by publishing reports, bulletins, and — 
Monographs embodying the results of significant investigations, and also by organizing © id 


beari 


exhibits, ‘lectures, and discussions b upon local and regional | problems. 

‘College of William and Mary. CT: taught as professor of sociology and 
_ social research in the Richmond School of Social Work and the Richmond Professional - 


during the second semester © of 1939-40 and the first ‘semester of 1940-41. eas 


— 
i? 
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| | display of maps, graphs, pictures and models; (3) a drafting room for drawing > 
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1 
“Hows BECKER AND Twonas McCormick 
University of Wisconsin, 1, Madison, Wi isconsin 

Znaniecki: The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. Robert K. Merton. . 

 Gurvitch: Essais de Sociologie. Paul Honigsheim. ... . 2 


Lasswell and Blumenstock: World Revolutionary Propaganda: A Chicag 


Lee and Lee: 
Strathaus: Das Wa 


‘4 Blake: Marxian Thought. H. 
Syme: The Roman Revolution. A. D. “Winspear 
Science and Politics ix the Ancient World. J. O. Hertzler 


Kokutai: A Study of Sacred and Secular Aspects of Japanese Netienalism: 
Miyamoto: Social Solidarity Among the Japanese t in Seattle. William C. Smith....... 
Ta Chen; Lasker, ed.: Emigrant Communities in South China; A Study of Overseas Migra- ibs ot 
ond Its Influence on Standards of Living and Social Change. Richard T. LaPiere 128 
Sumner: Folkways (Centennial Edition). Robert E. Park. . 129 a 
Osias: The Filipino Way of Life: The Pluralized Philosophy. Fred Eggan 129 


Frazier: << at the Ther in the 


Invisible The Sry of the Ke Kis 5 
Lewisohn: The Answer; Bookstaber: the American Mind. Ephraim Fischoff 


n= 
> 5 


"Thorndike: 144 Smaller Cities. Mapheus Smith. 

Goodrich: The First Michigan Frontier. James G. 
ic Shannon and others: Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: ‘Hl. 
Walter Prescott Webb's “The Great Plains.” Rupert B. Vance. . = 

Kroeber: Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America. Fred Eggan 

Linton: Acculturation in Seven American Tribes. Wendell C. Bennett................-. 
Hunts The Wears of the in I ntertribal Trade Frank G. 140 


"19393 Friel: Punishment in the Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas and i" i ag 


Some Primitive Peoples; ed.: Research ‘Bulletin No No. 


Propaganda: A Study of Father Coughlin's 
e: Die franzisische Bildpropaganda im Weltkrieg. Kim- 
LeRossignol: From Marx to Stalin: A Critique of Communism; Dennis: The Dynamics 
| 
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— | 
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Mannheim: The Dilemma Penal. Reform. Hans von Hentig. . 


the San Francisco Bay Region: 1929-1934; Ww alker: The CCC Through the Eyes ¢ 


Gilhoy: Work Relief: 4 Study of Massachusetts Families under the FERA 


a eta Consumer Credit a nd Economic Stability. Oscar K. Dizn 
ash Nd “ Hamilton, ed.: Report on the Sex Question. W. C. Waterman 


Methods of Rehabilitation of Adult Prostitutes. By the Advisory | Committee on ma 
Questions, League of Nations. Daniel Russell. . 
Barnett: Divorce and the American Divorce Novel, 1858-1937: A Std of the Literary 


7 Sanford: The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times 


action and culture. These books evidence a notable theoretical integration 
which derives not from dogmatic convictions but from the exploration of 


conspicuously It is fitting Znaniecki’s s latest volum 
in this series, the Julius I Beer F Foundation Lectures at Columbia University, 
- should deal with the sociology of the scientist, for until September 1939, 
- Poland was the home of Nauka Polska and of Organon, journals devoted 4 


‘ea ieoeeen ) The first of these problems i is taxonomic: : what i is the c com- 
- position and structure of the various types of scientists’ social roles; sei 
are their interrelations; their. lines of development? Secondly, how, if at all, 
are the systems of knowledge and methods of savants influenced by the 


| We ica’s Third Struggle for Freedom. Jo 
Roads to Security: America’s Third Strugg f 146 — 
| Ligutti and Rawe: Rural Road : Old-Age Security: Social 
— 
Anderson: The Composition of } i 
— Social Role of rsity Press, 1940. Pp. 212. $2.54 
Florian ial rather than an enc ts 
— 
s book, the terms scientist, savant, 


1M 
_ normative patterns which. define their behavior in a social order? The ve very 


formulation of these questions is clear evidence that ‘Znaniecki- has not 


confused problems in the sociology of knowledge with a a a sociological theory 
of knowledge, that is, with a special epistemology. This is a study in sub- — 
stantive J Wissenssoziologie, not an essay on the foundations of valid knowl- — 


 Znaniecki conceives a social role as a dynamic s social system involving 

ee interacting components: : (1) the social circle: a set of p persons who inter- 
- 4 act with the actor and estimate his performance (i.e., the effective audience); __ 
Q ) the actor’s se/f: the physical and psychological characteristics attributed a 
#4 4 to him by virtue of his position; (3) the actor’s social status: the permissions 7 
and immunities assigned to him m as inherent 1 in his position; (4) the actor’s = 
* social functions: his contributions to his social circle. This paradigm — 


3 the minimal elements examined in com- 


are expresse Zaaniecki’s reconstructions of ‘the lines of 
men t of one role in into another are not included in this outline. ferre: oe oo 

TYPES OF SOCIAL ROLES OF MEN OF KNOWL EDGE 


Technological expert: the diagnostician who defines the relevant data in the 
a situation, their essential components and interrelations and the theoretic “1 
foundations collective tasks; he performs the or ad- 


the sarcaeeeuieeniidlies s for its execution on the basis of a a complex of | Prac- 


= 


_| Idealists with norms not con- 
Apologist tained in the existing order 
tendencies" 
opposition- 


should be to the i instructive between these roles and Mann- 
heim’s concepts of ideologists and utopianists. The four-fold table and resultant types, supplied © 


the reviewer, are clearly implicit in Znaniecki’ text 


all 
| 
| 
SCant outline of Znaniecki typology of scientists roles Will not, Of 
« he analytical hich this typology is put. It will 
course, set forth the analytical uses to which this typology is put. It 
| 
— 
scholar: perpetuates ithful — n 
j duction of their symbolic expressions; he is charged with the maintenance 
— 
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ofa self-contained, stable, unchallengeable, 


$4 


. Secular scholar: with ‘the following subtypes: 

(a) discoverer of truth: initiates a “school of thought” with a claim ‘to* “abso-— 

Jute t truth” validated by the certainty of rational evidence. 

a (b) sy stematizer: tests and organizes the total existing knowledge i in certain» 
fields into coherent system by means of deduction from the self- 
evident first principles established by the discoverer. 


) contributor: furnishes new findings which are implicitly or explic 


; pected to furnish new proof that experience accords with the master’s” s 
stem; revises ‘ “unsatisfactory’ ” inductive evidence until it is so in- 
aS ae oe (d) Sighter for truth: ensures the logical victory -of one school over another by | 
eee: _ convincing scholars in a polemical situation that his school has a truth- 
claim validated by -Fationalistic evidence. (Differs fr from 


educating teacher: imparts to youth as h as part 
D. D. Creators or KNow.LepcE (ExpLoreRs) 
. Discoverer facts ( fact-finder) : discovers hitherto unknown and 
ae empirical data, largely as a basis for modifications in existing systems ” 
Discoverer of problems (inductive new and 1 unforeseen 
theoretic problems which are to be solved by new theoretical constructions. 


= Seg should be n noted at once that this is a alesis of social roles oa 
not of persons, and that individual men of knowledge may incorporate — 
several of these analytically distinguishable roles. A further development of a 
 Znaniecki’s analysis would lead to a statement of the circumstances under 
which shifts from one role to another occur. 
 Znaniecki skilfully traces a variety of relations between the 
these classified roles; relations between role-definitions types of 
knowledge cultivated; types of knowledge and bases of ' positive ak 
a 
of the scientist by ‘members of the society; normative role-definitions and 
attitudes toward practical a and theoretical knowledge; etc. These relations | 
are examined genetically a and functionally. A brief review cannot even lis a 
these relations, but one or two instances will serve to illustrate the system- 
A convincing demonstration of the value of Znanieck;’ 
found in his suggestive though brief r resume of the various attitudes toward 
3 new unanticipated facts” of those who perform different intellectual roles. a 
Tt should be noted that these divers attitudes can be “ understood” (or “‘de- 


rived’ ’) from the particular ‘role-systems in which the men of knowledge 
ticipate; it is, in other words, an analysis of the ways in which various social _ 
structures exert pressures for the adoption of certain attitudes toward new > 
data. The specialized interest in the of new facts is 
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asa against established systems of which have per- 
sisted largely because they have not been confronted with fresh al 
‘facts. Later, to be sure, even this ‘ ‘rebellious” activity becomes institu 
_ tionalized, but it arises initially in opposition to established and vested 
~ intellectual systems. The technological leader regards genuinely n new tacts 
with : suspicion, for they may destroy belief in the rationality of his estab- 


lished ed plans, or show the inefficiency of his plans, | or disclose undesirable 


consequences of his ] program. New facts within the compass of his. activity 
threaten his status. The technological expert, under the control of the : 
° leader, is circumscribed in new fact- finding lest he discover facts which are 
unwelcome to the powers that be. (See, for example, the suppression of new _ 
; aA but ° ‘unwanted” inventions.) The sage, with his predetermined conclusions, 7 
: Ss no use for the impartial observer of new facts which might embarrass _ 


=e 


genuinely ne new facts, depending upon to which 
Rion is established: in the initial stages new facts are at least acceptable, — 
but once the ystem is fully formulated the intellectual commitment of i 
‘school precludes a favorable attitude toward novel findings. Thus, “s  dis- 

_ coverer of facts, freely roaming in search of t the unexpected, has no place in 
a milieu of scientists with well- regulated traditional roles.” a! Znaniecki pro- 7 
ais a pioneering analysis of the kind of intellectual neophobia which ~ 

‘Pareto largely treated as given rather than n problematical. Se 
similar fashion, Znaniecki hows how between schools of sacred 


cannot in the situation, inasmuch as the 
schools either accept different sacred traditions or interpret the 
‘tradition diversely. “Rational analysis” is adopted as an impartial arbiter. — 
Secondly, members of the out-group (non- believers) must be persuaded 
that their own faiths are suspect and Spengler cag faith has 1 more to com- — 
mend it. This again involves rational or pseudo-rational argument, since 
_ 7 there is no other common unchallenged authority. Finally, the battle of 
_ > sacred schools awakens skepticism on the part of intellectual onlookers, — 
and such skepticism must be curbed lest it subvert the authority of the — 
school among the “ ‘public.” ‘One such safeguard is again — 
persuasion. - A body of empirical data | to which this analysis i is ‘peculiarly y 
_ appropriate, , though Z Znaniecki does not explicitly deal with it, is the /situa- ae 
tion of the contending Protestant sects during the 16th and 17th centuries. =z 
_ These, in the process of validating their claims to sacred authority for their 
a conflicting views, gradually adopted an elaborate set of rationalistic and 


= bases for | legitimacy? : The forces conducing to the secularization 


ie “They | that believe, and know not why, or know no sufficient reason to warrant their 
faith, do take a fancy, or opinion, or a dream for faith.” ” Or, Henry More, og Discourse of the be 
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F sac cred knowledge i in this historical period are readily conceptualized i in 
— s terms. When, however, it becomes manifest that the multi- 
y of schools, dogmas and power-structures precludes dominance by 
ne school, a modus vivendi is found in a doctrine of mutual toleration. _ 
1 summary, then, this little book presents a conceptual framework for — 

; - organizing varied materials i in one sphere of the sociology of knowledge. © 
a 4 contributes a rich store of hypotheses which often derive from Znaniecki’s _ 
earlier work, and so have a measure of empirical confirmation at the outset. 
should be said, however, as Znaniecki would doubtlessly be. the first to 
tn. acknowledge, that this book is simply a prolegomenon to the sociology of 
ss men of knowledge; an introduction, moreover, liable to several criticisms. It Ys 

includes no systematic documentation, although it may be inferred from 
“the text that a considerable body « of empirical data was the basis for much 
~ of the work. It would have been especially desirable to include | systematic _ 
evidence i in the generalized a account of the ways in which the various roles a 
Presumably, developed | from earlier present, Znaniecki’ 


— until it is so tested it can be considered only conjectural. The value of the 
york would have been considerably « enhanced, also, if the role- paradigm 


& circle, self, status, function) had been more fully ex ploited in the - 


fs analysis of each of the roles actually discussed. As it is, most attention is 


devoted to the functions of each role and not enough tothe structural rela- 

-— tions | between the other components. | Perhaps this is only ‘tantamount to — i 
saying that Znaniecki’s conceptions are so fertile that he has found it pos- 
to only the of the first. fruits. Such forthcoming — 


weit 


classification i is and |e lends itself to necessary 
— fications. In short, this is a prospectus which no future student of the subject 
dare neglect; it is a promise of things to come and a promise which isin part _ 
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irey. Pp. 309. 


a _This new book by d then well 


us to the 


“dais and id dethroned the church, ; oubetieading| the cult of | humanity for that of 

religion. Its | leader, Durkheim, | glorified the “ collective conscience” of 
society as the entity and a new ‘system of ethics 
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de Soctologie. by GEORGES GURVITCH. Paris: Librairie du Kecuei 
-known anthropological and juridical sociolo— 
ves of Sociology of Law 
tion of the positivism of August Comte and is intimately related to the — 
a 
— 


Eas es of this review differs from Gurvitch in these two points of view, for 


tion. Gurvitch:; presents a history of the development of these 


a __ creations of Durkheim’ s, and his work rk makes Marica’s and similar publica- 7 


positions: | he s states that Durkheim’s identification of collective conscience 
Sup | nature; that 

wit upreme Good is : actually of a metaphysical nature; that from state- 
ments of facts he erroneously proceeds to draw conclusions in the sense of © 2 

~ evaluations; and that religion cannot be derived from any form or forms of | 
—: Moreover, Gurvitch asserts that magic and religion were completely _ 

‘Separate at the very beginning of human history and that some kinds of — 


human rights are derived from religion and the others from magic. The — 


‘magic is only. one of the forms of religion, therefore t the classification should © 


established as religion with elements of magic, and religions 


_ those elemen ts. So the sometimes very sagacious derivation of some kinds of 
human rights from religion and of the others from magic must be modified 


tions look somewhat antiquated. He criticises Durkheim in three essential Be 


to conform to the correct classification of religions: just mentioned. _— 


of | urvitch to derive social phenomena not only from o one basic 


leads him to discard two earlier attempts at 


tion, the first of which sought to establish a hierarchy of values for the dif- ‘ Ee 


erent groups—also attempted by Tonnies, Scheler « and others, though not 


es Max Weber and Wiese—while the second used only one classifying - 


i principle. Gurvitch calls his own system Pluralism. He uses eight different 
By classifying principles which interpenetrate: : as for example, activity and 

ie _ passivity, spontaneity and reflection. But the most novel and useful idea of | 

his theory is the contrast of mutual interdependency y and mutual interpene- =, 
a tration. Certainly the classification proposed and introduced by Gurvitch i is 
not rg oye but it into the render valuable service in the current t endeavor t to 


= book ook reports an, extensive e study of Communist Party propaganda a and 


action in 1 metropolitan Chicago during the years 1930-1934. Taking its 

4 proach from the quasi-Freudian standpoint wl the major author, the volume — 
an industrial community against the. of a variation 

economic well- I-being « of the population. is con- 


economic distress), on the one hand, ‘to “indulgence” g.5 work 


mes qu 


‘is at all tim 
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— 
ivation is a matter of sc yanda 
ing of indulgence or depriva reness of radical propagan 
— 


conditions i in Chicago, the authors their under four 


Following t two o introductory chapters, one on ‘the Russian center er of world 


| 


major categories: the channels or media of propaganda; the 
employed; the volume or amount of propagan 


both positive and negative. 
The principal media were public demonstrations, which were ‘most 
-fectively used; printed ‘material of various sorts, chiefly foreign-language 
of many kinds, the most effective of which 
were “front” and “ cover” groups so as not to latent 


The section on techniques exp: exposes the nature of the various 
a he he authors state the aim of | such promotional activities 1 in these words 
a (page 121): “By the nature of the case revolutionary propaganda seeks a 

turn hostility toward symbols and practices which have been revered, and — < 
_ from which loyalty is now detached, and to attach loyalty to new symbols me. 
and practices which may previously have been abhorred.” There are two | 
chapters describing the efficient manner in which the Communist — 
——— public demonstrations against conditions, with illustrative in- 


stances of the unemployr ment in 1930, those against evictions 


most section deals the volume of propaganda. T he 
task of measuring the amount of promotional activity is extremely difficult — 
oa a and the a authors did as well as the data 1 permitted it in evolving certain n rough Ps ; 
indexes of propaganda in terms: time, attention- ‘money 
The final section in five on the influences the propa- 
me is a most competent analysis of some of the major factors involved in 
this type of promotional enterprise. In the discussion of skill, the authors 
point out the dilemma faced by the Communists in their necessary , choice _ 
between the propagation of highly distinctive symbols as as against 
which a are obviously more adapted to the particular social-cultural milieu of 
the time and place. All too frequently the effectiveness of their campaigns 
were lost due to bad orientation to the larger issues. In detailed manipula- An 
an of symbols and situations the Communist leaders were well schooled os. 
y 
often, however, their programs broke down because of a certain lack of 
er flexibility to the concrete situation. While many features o of the depression — oe 


facilitated the momentary st success of the Communist movement too 


‘not - enough to the larger body of and potential sy rmpathizers 

not on relief. Too much of the human material 
a neurotic sort to fi furnish a a a sound basis for building : an American ‘Communist 


J 


hree aspects at American cultural life tended to restrict th the effectiveness 
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of the Communist movement in Chicago. The first was the. failure to rec 

the : strong nationalism latent among the working masses. The 


R- was the failure to handle properly | the “ individualistic pattern of ae 


dife.” Frequently the rigidity of the Party pronunciamentos and disciplinary 

tactics defeated the program aimed at offsetting the power of these deep- 
: "seated values. Finally while the revolutionary propaganda appears to have 
_ enhanced personal insecurities and deflected deference from the economic — 
Status quo, it failed to capture the emotional | drive toward the sesihetina, 


= to Saas on the v very unrest about which they vocalized and demonstra-_ 
ted. Whatever one may say about the stages in revolution generally, it is 
evident this instance “reform” not revolution” served to reduce 
~ anxieties by direct relief, work relief, and other devices. Certainly the Com- a 
-munist propaganda d did not effect any bas basic change 1 in the “ established pat- 
terns,” economic or political. ~The very sectarianism which arose with the. 
world revolytionary movement during World War I, ended—as Lasswell 
= indicated here a and elsewhere—in a much more limited a aim. |. The Com-— 


> 


; aa sorts: first, it furnishes an excellent picture of how propaganda operates 


with implicit suggestions to any would- be worker in this verbal viney ard; 

second, i it contributes to the theory of social c! change with particular refer- 

ence to the interplay of symbol ‘manipulation and overt action, bothpro- | 


_ jected on the background of the society and culture of a particular time and | 7 


The Fine Art of Propaganda: A. Father Coughilin’s s Speeches. Edited 


by ALFRED M. Lee and B. ‘Lee. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Bild als Waffe: : Die franzisische Bildpropaganda im Weltkrieg. By Lup- 


ish he Lee volume, under the guise of being an objective study of Cough-- 
z s radio programs and using the descriptive categories of of the institute for ¥ 

ropaganda whose sponsorship the work we was s done, turns out 

jell The book, in short, is a 1 good illustration of “the fine art of propa- 
ganda” where by dressing up a discussion in the acceptable language of © 

st science, it is possible | to launch out on a line o of promotion against a move- 

is ‘ment which is evidently considered by the sponsors as evil. As a matter of 


_ fact the treatment is not so much an analytical one, say in the manner of — 


Lasswell’ as sit is a descriptive Presentation of various devices 
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at, 


nt: “This _up is SO that it scarcely requires analysis” (p. 
“Tt [reference to the priest’s discussion of the Jews in Europe] indicates the 
trickery... (p. 62). And 1 note the author’s own n device i in linking 
sone 9 and Hitler on page 109. Such ‘expressions as ‘ ‘intemperate oratory” 
7), and unfair application” of the ad — 


q 


a "appearance of an efficient vehicle for what amounts. to 
counter sropaganda against a contemporary leader. Whether such 


nder the directic 
Profesor Karl d’ Munich and the work was prior to Decem- 
ber 1935. . The author has undertaken to describe the propaganda use of 4 ik 


_ cartoons by the French during the first Ww orld Ww ar r. After a a cursory intro- 


lic media of these ‘such as the newspaper, the comic periodical, 
_ and the placard. This is followed by a series of brief sketches on the chief ia 
contributors to this pictorial material: Forain, Faivre, Willette, Hermann- 


Paul, Leandre, Steinlein, and lesser persons from France, and Raemaekers 


home-front, and that toward the enemy or final 
an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the French pictorial propagan- < 
a In this discussion Strathaus points out, as have other investigators, the — 
- failure of the German officialdom and of public c commentators to understand 

the effectiveness of this sort of material. Apparently it took the Nazis to. 

= the Germans some of the most cemmnteny? lessons i in the art of prop- fo 


x. m Marx to Stalin; A Critique of Communism. By James Epwarp | :. 

RossiGnot. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. Pp. x 

a The Dynamics of War and Rev olution. By Lawrence Dennis. New York ea 
Weekly Foreign I Letter 1940. Pp. xxxi +259. $3.00. 


Professor. isa a popularly sty led and sumr summary 
a =. of the doctrines and practices of communism and socialism and of the major i. 
¥ criticisms which have been and n may be directed at the socialist viewpoint. 
traces the dev elopment of socialist philosophy its sources 


4 of emotional persuasion and appeal. The “analysis,” moreover, is full of 
‘irst, to the observing reader it 1s obviously not an objective treatment Dut 
and some Others from neutral countries. Ihe chapter on the content o 
— 
any 
at 


and concepts of socialism. Accordin 
F ; theory of dialectics and that of historical materialism, to the labor theory of 
- value, to the socialist conclusions that capitalistic crises must inevitably re- 
cur, that capitalism will u ultimately collapse because ¢ of ‘its i internal stresses, 
and to the communist conception of the classless commonwealth. 
_ In several respects, the author’s approach is not particularly distinc tive. 
However, he claims little originality i in either exposition or criticism. He _ : 
leans heavily throughout upon numerous quotations from ex and 
_ critics of the communist viewpoint. Notes and references are extensiv 
wea ae special virtues of this p presentation are its balance, its perspective, its care 
z fully reasoned i interpretation o of historic and modern writers, it its penetrating 
. appreciation of the wide range of viewpoints, i its effective organization, its 
; ‘s interesting style. The book has value both for students and for lay — =. 


who wish to understand the strengths a and weaknesses of socialist a . 


a ‘he thesis of the Dennis book may be briefly summarized. T 
holds that political democracy and private capitalism a are ianiltehie, ‘They 
_ must stand or fall together. Further, private capitalism can exist only in a — 
world of expanding frontiers and i increasing populations. These conditions, — 


he concludes, are forever gone, s so far as most of the owe is concerned, — 


German Republic fell and as socialist capitalism spread over Russia, ‘hay 

‘ta Germany. The present war will end democracy in Europe and, if _ 

Uni d S ates becom volved, in this country as w ll. In any case this 
nited States becomes involve ir y a aac y 7 


country can not escape e the inevitable. 


‘decade. ‘This, situation, he is convinced, cannot be remedied within the 
ing economy, n 


| the need for that would necessary to : 
n world. The masses, _ 


The author’s is igrammatic, clever, and stimulatin "Thinking i is 
generally orderly, logical. If the ‘author’ s convictions and assumptions are 4 


accepted as data, most of | his are inescapable. Th he ‘correctness of 


"passage of time. Meanwhile, the may properly be for the 
‘Manner in whick he dismisses opposing ¢ contentions with sarcasm rather 
than argument or merely charges those \ whose opinions he dislikes - with 


‘major purpose is the explanation and critical app 
io 
‘ - a 
t= 
— 
tl 
—| 
@onditions of a mature “economy, the author repe y 
has 
— | 
| 
— | 
— by a 


REVIEWS ia: 5; 
— as the essential need of the times, there are serious errr 
in this volume. Thus real perspective would note the growing consciousness, __ 
in the democracies, of the need for intelligent marketing of labor’s services. 
Similarly, it would recognize the possibility that intelligent leadership in 1a 
ae) democracy Personal and physical resources as effectivel as 
yasa 
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panes Kemp. New York, 1938. International Publishers. $2. 50 oy | 


The interest in the development of the ‘philosophical thought of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels from Hegelianism to the system of what is now — 


a as Marxism or dialectical materialism i is ¢ of long standing. _ 
author who has written on the philosophy of Marxism has been concerned 

te o treat of those thinkers who were either a direct living stimulus at one : 

stage of Marx’s and Engels’ development, and those thinkers who were 


historical predecessors. The former are Feuerbach and the entire range of * 
German post- who have been very analyzed in in 


are included i in the series of essays i in the by 
Plekhanoff translated and published a few years ago in England. 
The Frenchmen were that part of the materialist tradition in philosophy - . 


ae well-known to Marx and Engels. Not the least among them was 7 “ i 


_ Denis Diderot. Marx’s earliest interest in the materialists dates back to his a 
doctoral dissertation on the difference between the Democritean and Epi- A 
Among the dogmatic Marxists, ‘this preoccupation with the development inns 


background of Marxist materialism 
a 
cal reputation to men great in their own right only in so far as they can be ny 


fa 
ee to have foreseen Marx’ s s theses o or to have. led him on to his own he 
but no less an evil i is s this 


_ footnotes, Mr. Kemp reiterates that Diderot was a believer in the dialec- a > § ou 
tical character of nature. Engels’ own | exposition « of the dialectics of nature ei 
_has been given a searching analysis by Hook in an article i in the Marxist a 
Quarterly and it does not hold up well. The thesis that nature is dialectical is_ 
i a mistaking of the dialectics of the logic of natural science for the " 
brute data of the natural world itself. To impute an erroneous stand aa 
_ Engels to Diderot, who never held it, is to do injustice to the latter andto 
underestimate the former by blind allegiance instead of dialectical criticism. 
One does s greater s service to a learned teacher, even a revolutionary teacher, 
zi advancing the implications of his thought than by merely parroting his _ 
words. Diderot with remarkabte that n 
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n, changing a and progressing. But development i is not 


materia 
and disconnected and better have been 
tematically, so that the various phases of of Diderot’s thought wereeasily 
_ gathered by the. reader. Diderot was not a systematic thinker and linking 
ahs Bas with the ‘great materialist tradition leading up to Marxism requires aa 
a more than excerpting his later \ writings. Like all encyclopedists 0 of every age, 

Diderot had brilliant insights into of knowledge but contributed 
sie 72 Ati is puerile to take some isolated comment of Diderot and try to show — 
how i it agrees with some fundamental Marxist s statement, as ifasimilarityof 

2] _ expression denoted an identity of meaning, or that a quotation from ne 
- puts a papal imprimatur upon what Diderot may have said in some other = 
- connection. For example, in Rameau’s Nephew (a work which Marx, accord- = 


to his biographer, Franz Mehring, thought was sheer genius), Diderot 


ye fas 
wie 


+ has the nephew say int the dialogue: “There’s ne no longer any such thing as Zz 
‘one’s country. From one pole to the other I can see only tyrants sand slaves.” : 
this “Cf. lhe workingmen no country’ 


Marx an 

, if it were not part of an entire Marxist q 

= of proof, by quotation and authority masking as Marxist analysis and 
scientific procedure. ‘Using Marx and Engels as a philosophical father-sub- 
stitute for s science i is completely contrary to the doctrines of the two men in. 
assuming that the human race has for fifty years been unable to advance © 
scientific thought in nature, logic, and society. Such an assumption would — 
make the fundamental thesis of Marxism, development and change through — 
dialectical laws, a ludicrous joke, for it would be applicable to all except 
Marx and Engels, and the founders of a system would be the very ones to — 

3 disprove its essential feature. If Diderot ‘suffers at Mr. Kemp’: s hands in the 


and footnotes, he. may have the ‘slight consolation 


less painful than a tortured allegi 


he: analysis and review of Marxian economic theory and criticism . : 


a Blake represent a most ambitious attempt to cover a body of literature, at a 
once both scholarly and polemical. The first section of the work deals with | £ 

_ the historical forces that brought forth th Marxian theory, the second is 

devoted to a Marxian a analysis of the contemporary capitalistic - economy, 


while the third section deals with various | attacks on Marxian economic 
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the most extensive on to ‘the 
series of appendices, and a socialist chronology of events from the publication 
- Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations in 1776 to the year 1936, which marked 
. oa growth of the Popular Front movement in several European countries. 
In view of the obvious impossibility y of 1 writing a lengthy article as ade- 
quate criticism of this work, it will be remarked here that: (a) the treatment 
7 of the various phases of Marxian economic theory errs on the side of exten- 

sive rather than intensive analysis; (b) the mixture of unrelated opinion 
and coy efforts a at humor somewhat vitiates the thorough examination of 
aspects of economic theory; and (c) the style of the book is 
5 ‘staccato and the treatment too episodic for such an involved body of — 


= 


_ Frequently i it is impossible to differentiate between the author’s vintinn : 
of some point of theory advanced by another writer and his own views :. 
3 this item. Better organization of the vast array of materials in this wo: g . 
_ would have enhanced the value of this book to students of Marxian eco- 
nomic and social theory. It has a considerable value as a a guide to the litera- 
ture, and encompasses the most extensive treatment in — of this i im- 


body of ¢ economic theory. 
Pa 


of intrigues unloosed by Caesar’ s crossing of the is 


_ task of great difficulty. And yet it is only in the light of these contending ~ 
; interests and forces that the constitutional settlements. of Augustus can be 


turns to Syme’s book, therefore, with a 
Me excitement. The author proclaims i it as his task to study not so much “the | 
ES -4 personality and acts of Augustus” ’ as “his adherents and partisans.” He 
a wishes to “discover the resources and devices by which a revolutionary 

leader strife, power for and | his faction, trans-— 


j the partisan vend pragmatic interpretation of admires 
_ tus simply because he was successful. The sense of historical inevitability he — 
struggles to put away from him. The success of “ir eaten can aie be ex- 
“4 Syme’s book is a work of very great erudition. He due a commendable © 
mastery and an acquaintance with the minor figures ofa 
| ented period. Yet it must be confessed that the total impact of the book — 
terms of 1 f its is ‘somewhat disappointing. The author, 


eats Of t ferences 
down to the present. [he final section of the book treats of the ae ee 
ies 
ey adequate history of the Augustan age is still to be written. 


the end, as was fated, came round to monarchy again.’ No 
here of the v very real, important, , and crucial differences in actual social con- _ 
s between the two institutions. Even more serious is the tendency to fall — 
= 


wr 


back into > the treatment that the author 


sentence obscures the very social, economic, ‘and political 
a grounds for conflict i in the first century B.c. and reduces the whole issue be- 


tween the populares and the optimates to a pure question of personal pres- c 
‘tige. It makes revolution and counter-revolution into the same thing 


ihe e Moreover, it is startling, to say the least, to find that an author who rec- oe 
cere ognizes and describes so many of the real issues at stake, who can write crisp 

“Ss and penetrating sentences (like ‘ ‘Liberty and the laws are adn 

_ words. T hey will often be rendered on a cool estimate as privilege and vested _ 

interest,” or| “The tragedies of history do not arise from the conflict of con- = 


ventional right and wrong”) should feel compelled to pass so so many ‘mora al 


judgments. “ ‘Caesar’s adherents were a 
“Rome and the army were degenerate and Caesarian, the better cause ‘dad es 
the best men} the brave and the loyal had perished.” In rejecting the prag- 


matic i interpretation of history and the : tendency to admire success for 1 its 


own sake, the author comes. perilously n near to an emotional 
Be with the older oligarchy. The author is so >) splendidly familiar with the de- 3 
pee ~ tails of cross-purposes and intrigues that he sometimes loses the sense of hi —_ 
Be torical pattern. This is in a sense the weakness of his strength. He even goes 
: mo out ¢ of his way to deny that there 1 is any | historical pattern in involved. * ‘Civil 
a cut across families; as this was a contest neither of principle c 
eet a ..” But a few pages | later he suggests just as categorically that the 
victorious partisans of Caesar did represent a Gane (and hence a 


The c contest had been not but social.” 
Sy a coner 
issue at at in n the Roman revolution. Behind the kaleidoscopic r maneuver- 
a _ ing of different factions— -the landed aristocracy and the old families, the 
3 various sections of the equestrian class, publicans, contractors, usurers, 4 
Dares business men and merchants, the Italian peasantry and the urban prole-_ Bey 
an tariat—there lurks the basic conflict of two economic systems. There is 
“ confusion, no doubt, on the fringes; Cicero and Pompey play ambiguous 
roles. Many members of the landed gentry go over to the new order. The 
coat a _ tendency for the “‘new rich” to invest in land brings complications. And yet 


as one considers suc asting figures as ‘Cato, who represents s the old, 
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to dangerous elevations. sus confusion of t 
ats ang Analy to Gal istory lead to a serious con 
king and personalized history lead t ius Caesar—‘‘a Sulla but 
ing ider his judgment of Julius Caes 
— : t issue. Consider his judg 
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cial forces and economic issues were at victory of 
Ca aesarian faction does admit new forces and new groups into the governing 


‘ae The ruling hierarchy as reconstituted by Augustus is at once wider | 
and more € representative of an empire 1 than the. old d oligarchy of great fami- 

lies. To complain that it is still an oppressive class and a relatively narrow 

is to demand a fundamental solution for the problems 


RINGTON. 


York: : Oxford d 1940. 43. $2. 50. ‘sere 


of University College, Swansea, written an able a 


— fascinating book . about the struggle in the anc Greek ; and Roman 
ay world of scientific observation and analysis and the quest for unvarnishe 


truth against: the superstitions, religious beliefs, augurs, ceremonials, and 


cults carefully fostered and shrewdly manipulated by the ruling classes sof — 


the state. . It is part of the story of the efforts of governing cliques, | ec. 
clesiastics,. philosophers, and |e leaders of thought generally to enslave the 


mass of the people by means of “wholesome” ideas and beliefs and de- 
ae: liberate deceits, and to resist the ideas that make for democratic action a 


| P Beginning with the contrasts ee een the scientific explanations of the 


evolutionary philosophies of the revolutionary sixth and fifth centuries 
4 Pe B.C., and the theology of Homer, he takes up next the thinkers who sup- 
_ ported the class structure and political philosophy of t the city-state, youll 
"as oF ideal, in Greece, and the philosophers of the empire in Rome. He : then 
oe devotes the bulk of the book to his brilliant analysis of Epicureanism as a 
democratic- naturalistic philosophy—a philosophy attempting, among other 
f things, to abolish the police function of religion. In brief, the book i is daa 
cerned with the i interaction of natural political philosophy. 


The thought on the thesis is systematically presented, era by era a, with 


; one much general analysis and criticism of other interpreters and commentators. 


The index is poor. This is a pity in such an excellent work, which should _ 
1 a read not only for its skillful handling of the thesis, but also for i its many well-_ 
chosen quotations from and characterizations of the works of the Classic a: 


The future of science an a always 3 


the book the manner in which 
sors of Classics : are ‘moving from their narrow, , traditional orbit of merely — 


— 


|| 
= = a 
— 
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A AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


d are presenting the 


author declares himself to be no 
who does not subscribe to such one-sided historical concepts as Racism, 
or Rankianism—this last being the predominating German con-_ 
a cept, limiting history to foreign political relations and generally neglecting _ 
the e history of culture and especially that of prehistoric, Asiatic and Ameri- 
Like he all without passion or r 


a cording to ‘him, processes would had different results. if the 
men had decided on different courses of action. hus, Val-— 
 entin ignores the problems of regularity, parallelism, necessity and laws i in a 
= he possi as as the point in human history where we stand today 


Bevo relations and the aiauiae of such analytical work in ae form of veri- 


- fication of regularities by using isolating and | comparative methods. Cer 
aes 4 that i is not pure science as an | aim in 1 itself, but an auxiliary discipline — 


= The Politics of American Parties in Action. By PENDLETON HEr- 
-Rinc. New w. W. Norton and Co., 1940. Pp. 468. $3. 


of the Graduate School of Public at Har- 
_ vard University here gives an admirable description of how the politics of 


= 


_ democracy operates. The book is beautifully written and is both practical : 
_ and philosophical. . The author clearly recognizes that the price of peaceful 
adjustment in a changing society is readaptation of i institutions ; and ideals : 


es He analyzes the structure of our party system and examines machine con | 


trol, pressure politics, propaganda, monied interests, patronage and 
racy. Instead of being pessimistic, he | feels that these are > but the r reverse 


| ki 
i 
Ss, painting his word pictures \ | process in the vivid way 
| historical writers, P icipating in the historical process in the vivid w 2 pol. 
ls that he is participating in t acters of a great Shakespea ica pol 
___ean tragedy. In . 
— 
i 
Paut HonicsHen a serie 
| 
| hight 


‘Unless i so our government would n ot 


of conservatism or radicalism. He recognizes that i is toa large 
4 extent bad but still | me some with all its faults it is the best mechanism man- | 


_ ities will always result in slow p progress and never cataclysmic change. His- 
tory | and the fate of certain European democracies indicates he may | be too sa 


An interesting special feature of the volume i is the reproduction of nine-— 
teen historical paintings he evolution of the democra tic sea in 
yi 


i Dr. Herring h has added ; another t to hi his previous valuable panes in 
political science. The volume will be useful for collateral field 


Al 


1940. Pp. (Bien not given. Privately 


Various groups have been because of contacts with Western 


xpectations, how ever, the. Japanese de 


4 wan but elaively Te little from the non- -material culture of the West. The old, 


a wes organization dhalnates all elements that are considered inimical to @ 


national unity. The Japanese have not only resisted the tidal wave of west- 
Pe ern secular culture with success, but have actually adopted elements from it te 


to strengthen their sacred structure. A close-knit body of national doctrine, te 
highly sentimental and not amenable to discussion, has been the outcome. — 


This book j is a a valuable ar and tim ntribut at it. helps in in under- °; 


expect that mc 4 
— 
¢ 
Contrary toe velopedanevengreater : 
solidarity. How this integration has been eftected is shown in Kokutai. — 
a 


a basis for comparing the of the non- 
. sentimental elements of the Japanese religious revival with the high- -pressure 
_ eapapeade: methods of contemporary Russia and Germany. The volume is 
= | documented. Ww ide use was s made of sources in the Japanese which are 
~ Miyamoto’ s study is concerned with the solidarity. of the Japanese i = / 
"Seattle and this may be considered typical of other communities on th 
a Weight of tradition n stressing « collective responsibility, the 
nal tradition of training a 
‘cooperative action, the religious and recreational institutions which rein- 
- force sentiments toward Japan, their several socio-political i institutions, and = 
the need for mutual assistance in the environment have ‘been 
the Pacific Ocean the settings these two books. = | 


4 Linfield College 
Oregor 


a: in n South China: A Study of Overseas . Migration ond : 

Its Influence on Standards of Living and Social Change. By Ta Cuen. E d. ¥. 
byl Bruno o Lasker. New York: Secretariat » Institute of Pacific Relations, 


1940. Pp. x1 xvi+287. $2.5 
__ This is the report of a study, c conducted under the supervision at Professor — 
‘Ta Chen and at the instigation of the Institute of Pacific elations, of t ree 
TaCh d at the instigat f the Institute of P ific Relati f thre 
- communities in Kwangtung a nd Fukien provinces, 
perienced | heavy emigration to the. Nan Yang (the region immediately south — 
of China and including | the Philippines) and of one community in the same ae 
region which had experienced none. The last community was used as a “con- 7 
trol.” The problem was to ascertain the effects of the emigration on the cul- — 
. og ture of the communities which the emigrants had left. Attention was focused 
y on changes in in the standards | of living. F amily i income, | _ modes and levels of 


consumption, and the like, were studied and are reported i in detail in this 
a monograph. Fortunately, the term “standard of living” was broadly defined _ 


‘5 ph to include family size, patterns of marriage, educational achievements, “g 
oe health and medical practices, and even religious beliefs and practices. As a _ 
consequence, the monograph is an important | literature 

___ Professor’ Ta Chen finds, although he does note 

that the emigrants wrought changes in the home | caliente in two a 
ag ways: first, by sending money home and thus disturbing the former “ ‘eco & 
a nomic base”’; second, by returning home ; and bringing with them some of fthe 


Western « or ‘pseudo-Western practices and values which they had encoun- 
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tered in the Nan Y: ang. the one general con- 
¢lusion can be drawn: cultural change, when studied during its actual proc- 
+ 4 es and in detail, is found to be patternless and formless and not in accord 
2 any of our neat t sociological t! ofculturalchange. 
AHAM Sumner. ial Edition) Boston: 
1940. Pp. xiv+692. $4.00. 
= ae The best c comment that has been made recently on Sumner’s Fo/kways is aa, = 
4 the remark of William Lyon Phelps i in his Introduction to the r new Centen- 
ey _ nial Edition. “Folkways,” he says, “4s a book that never was a best- a 
has never r stopped selling.’ ; ’ That i is probably the best in 
dex one is 


Es — If one asks what is the source of this perennial interest which laymen and ¥ 
= professional students alike find in this book, it is perhaps the fact that Sum- eS 
did not seek to give his readers a “system” "but a survey—a wide and ir in- 
’ a timate s survey y of every thing that is or has been characteristically human and 
social i in all the wide variety of i institutions and institutional relations 1 in | 
s qualification for this task, aside from an "nsatiable interest 
_ every thing human, was a keen sense for what was at once unique | and essen- 
tial in every aspect of social life that attracted his attention. I might add, e: 
‘6 finally, that no one in his day and ours has pursued knowledge more inde- — 
x — than Sumner. No one was more a scholar and less a pedant. +a a 


&§ 
| 


4 


The Filipino W Way 


educator and politician to 
for the new in the Philippines—a philosophy v which i is 
2 ‘hopeful, optimistic, and progressive.” The key to this philosophy i: is the | 
_Datayo, or pluralized concept, which the author believes is inherent in Fili-— 
pino language and thinking and “‘should be the way of life for the individual, = 
the nation, for like-minded nations, and for humanity. ” (Preface. 
- ae up a blueprint for Utopia is a | large order, even’ under the most “ae 
ae favorable conditions. What is this magic concept, Datayo, which can cure 
ie the troubles of the world today? By what means can its trinity of objectives: © 
a efficiency, freedom and happiness, be obtained? Certain Filipino esl 
differentiate not only singular and plural numbers but further divide the 


af 


latter i into dual (“‘we two”’), plural exclusive three or more”’), and plural 


= 


all-inclusive (“we e all’ ’). The individuals’ mental and social development i is 


supposed to ugh analogous stages, , finally reaching the Datayo, 


j 
3.45 — 
— 
CamILo Ostas. a 
Live: 


4 der way as a the take over. 
Instead of a a realistic appraisal of the Philippines and her r problems and: a 


national ‘soul, and the like. this pap prospective teachers are to 


you wes t you ain’t right!” ‘This of alowerclass 


pe speaking of jobs describes all the interracial relations described in this - 
book. All the American Youth Commission’ s Negro investigations tell the — 


. same story. Whether you are an upper, middle, or lower class Negro, and — .. 


talking about the community, family, neighborhood, 
ee school, church, or industry, the conclusion i is the same: “You can’t escape” 
7am —frustration, bitterness, invidious comparison, overt discrimination, lack of © 
or suspicion, | fear, hatred. ‘It is the tragic role of a subordinate ay 
class in a culture which likes to call itself both democratic and Christian. a 3 
These : are my re reactions, not Frazier’s. He contents himself with presenting © : 
what he finds. The picture is black, and rouses s black | thoughts which, - 


cities. ~The sample representative. "Probably there. 
been no great advantage in a representative sample since the 
dy ily htful” and explor 
who e study is primari y “insigh tfu "and 1 exp oratory on t pte a <a 


the themselves. the reader i is left somewhat confused. Ifthe 
ay: excerpts are taken as representative, it ‘appears that there are some dis- 
tinctive differences between the feelings of if 


all the excerpts were ‘printed on cards, I doubt whether a a panel of sorters 


a Be. “we all’’ stage, where he is “capable of conceiving of humanity as a uni- Pa 
d and co-operating whole. Most of the difficulties in the world are 
s shaky author sets out to develop a social philoso. 
Shere is an appendix containing a bibliography andt 
Negro Youth at the Crossways: Their Personality Development in the Middle 
By Frazier. Washington, D.C.: American Council | 
Th 
—— ee 
. C., and Louisville, Ky., aged 9 to 23, modal age 17, 123 males, 145 Co! 
males, 206 from Washington, 62 from Louisville. The procedure was to this 
classify the responses of the youth according to the socio-economic class of in: 
parents, though the interviewees were distributed only very roughly in 
— 
| 
| 
| 


rete considerable doubt 1 is thrown | upon many of the e conclusions 7" 
g s. “Upper class y youth on on ‘the — 
are self-confident about future” (page 167). From my ‘own contacts 
to be sure) with Bpper class Negro youth, I get a very different 


ion of the class attitudes is 


white trash, etc. W hether it is more intense in | the | one case than = : 
other, I'd os cert 

classes of and have other classes of and 


: whites. Personally, I like and understand certain classes of Negroes better 


In an effort to remedy the defect of segmental analysis (page 268), rather 


complete life stories are given of Warren Wall and Almina Small. My reac-_ 
a tion to these somewhat t lengthy cases is that t they prove nothing and ile 
little. Similar stories could be told of white children in 


familial and community situations. It is true, these cases are not presented 


as typical, but if they are not typical, what value do they have? Sullivan’s ea: 


= 


e. He makes some remarks about Negroes 


a _ On the whole, the | book leaves me witha distinct feeling of dissatisfaction. 


comments on the case of ‘Warren Wall are conspicuous by an -almost com- 


rething that isn’t quite delivered, unless it merely 
cates that so pete are confused—but ‘so are white youth—and so am a 


a I got more real “ insight”—and information—out of the well- documented 
“” ne statement in Appendix A, the rationale of the study, Appendix B,adescrip- 
| % tion of the W ashington Negro community, and Chapter I, | “The Negro i 
a Community” (56 pages in all) than I did from the other 268 pages. This, ee 
think i is due to the method used. T The book evidently is is intended to to give 
insight.’ It ce certainly doesn’t give us much basis for scientific generaliza-_ 
tion. hen Tread a statement by a subject, keep wondering w whether 
; ‘this i is representative of the sample; i is the sample representative e of ig 
total: youth; what proportion in each of the three classes feel this way; 


are the classes as clearcut a: as Shey seem to be; do young people feel 


tion” would be other chan the Negroe’s race what 
spondence i is there between what they say and what they do; how can the 
_ author be so sure that this is the way it is; and so on. This — 


“sults in doubt and rather than i in 


= 
ar 
roseate. It is probably lasses— EE: 
| 
| 
— on 
— 
| — 
— 


Press, 1937. Pp. 
This book, a master’ thesis as in jae forewor 


a +“ the growing effort on the | part of the younger generation of Negroes to 
ia _ discover themselves. Although it deals in a general way with some of the 
as social and economic problems of the Negro before and following the Civil a 
War, the main of the book is on the achievements of the Negro i in 


e consc iousness on | 


6 antagonism between the mulattoes of free ancestry an 
their descendants. An appendix ome rom the the 
4 


ee Invisible Empire: The Story of the Ku Klux Klan, 1866-1871. By STANLEY 


t 
enormous expenditure of time and labor | must be apparent to anyone 
 perienced i in historical research. The Ku Klux Klan was the product of the 
time, and of the social and economic conditions prevailing i in the region in 
= it ‘flourished. Its story is only a part of the: whole tragic story of 
reconstructi in the South, but it is a part that was for many 
in mystery. "The organization moved in secret, kept r no 
_ and its members were bound by oath not to reveal anything with — 
2 its activities . It was only through years of patient research in old news-— 
ut the South and by many ‘personal interviews with 
en ‘that the author collected the material for a very en 
az apparently unbiased story of this 1 mysterious order. 7 
‘seventeen chapters are divi 
uf ‘s growth of the empire, its various realms, and its decline. The critical ; 
_ torian may not be entirely satisfied with the author’s explanation that: 
os “to avoid interruption t to the flow of the narrative there are no distracting Bi 
- footnotes ... but every statement is fully substantiated.” Such a reader 
sg ll realize that the pronounced opinions with respect to the Klan which 
prevailed i in former years still persist, faded somewhat by the lapse of time, : 
and may prefer to judge for himself as to how far the authority for some a “ 
_- $tatements can be trusted. The great majority of readers, however, will not © 


the absence of footnote references ¢ as ‘serious, since’ the 


Negro in Louisiana. Aspects Of his History and his Literature. By 
— 
of rac part of the author, it is not surprising that 
placing the blame upon whites he dismisses in a few words the well-known 
— 
: 
— 
— 
tio 
| 
— = 
app 
q os, Peue| This is a fascinating book written in a charming style which holds the as ae 
a ee fe Seen der’s attention to the end and which he will lay aside with the feeling Bey aa 
that he has derived from it not only much pleasure but a great deal of profit 


pictures.” Also the which include the and the revised 


-Prescript of the Klan _— with other important d documents add one 


_Epwarp DALE 


w York: | Publi 


Now 
Is today as the foremost literary “exponent 
mee nationalism who writes in English. Since his “ “conversion” some 
4 years ago, the espousal of Jewish nationalism has come to be the dominant, a 
indeed exclusive interest of his life, and a steady stream of writings on this 
theme, bellelettristic « and otherwise, has flowed from his pen. (In | Meyer 
— Levin’s sociological novel The Old Bunch dealing with contemporary Jew- : 
“ish life i in urban America, one young Jew asks of another, * “Are you Jewishly — 
troubled? Have y you been reading Ludwig Lewisohn 


spects of the Jewish problem composed. during recent years. _ The occa- 


as The Answer is a collection of a number of fugitive “pieces on — 
as 


 sionalness of their origin and the fervor of their rhetorical pr presentation eo 


necessarily precludes a a | systematic treatment of any of the problems. The © 
book abounds in constant and passionate criticism of Jewish assimila-_ 
- tionists which he attributes largely to some form of jadische Selbsthass. Run- % 
ning all through are fierce exhortations toward Jewish self-affirmation and a 
particularism, both ethnic and religious; indeed this homiletic quality is. i 
the | outstanding c characteristic of the book. He holds Zionism to be — 
cornerstone for a solution to the Jewish problem. As for the United States 
he advocates cultural pluralism and proposes the establishment of Jewish = 
— colonies, cooperative freehold villages, to counteract the excessive urban- 
ization ‘of Jews and reduce group frictions. In a similar connection he urges | 
he establishment of a Jewish university 1 in the U.S.A. to cope with the 


merus clausus to Jewish stu- 


contains also. interesting observations on a miscellany of prob- 
lems. a critique of radicalism; opal 


he of the world war; review of recent literature 
on n the Jew and acritique of literary production by. deracinated Jews—even a 
quoting a little-known early writing of Goethe to substantiate his thesis, — 

of the congruity of liberalism with the Jewish spirit. 
ee and the American Mind is a summary presentation 1 of the belief 


nd practises of (from the Reform | standpoint) to bring out 
ye re s of the attitu 


ie 


45° 


ems; war ar and pe peace; s socia 


Re... The student will be interested in the pla of « community. organization 
worked out in Rabbi Bookstaber’s own community of Harrisburg; and 2 

“his r reactions to the Good W ill n movement. ~~ of interest at are the — 


B Branch, 


Jewish F Family Solidarity. Sr. wiey R. Brav. Vic urg, 
Press, 1940. P Pp. I 130. $2.5 


In Jewish Family Selidevity the author has attempted to criti- 

‘cally the assumption that Jewish families are more | unified and better me 
grated than are non-Jewish | families. His field of i investigation is limited to 
families of Vicksburg, Miss. such an area of study 


be raised whether the of a small inland city is 


traits of a small minority group have modified by. contacts ‘with 
the larger surrounding group, especially where these contacts have been 
cordial and have continued over a number of years. By a carefully devised 
questionnaire the author has attempted a comparison of family c cooperation — 
} and. loyalty ¢ as it it occurs in the Jewish f families of Vicksburg with that which 
“exists in a _comparable sample | of non -Jewish families. The conclusion 
reached by Brav that the “findings of this study ... give definite credence - 7 


‘the popular assumption of strength i in in Jewish family solidarity” (p. 


| 


7 


establishes the validity o of that conclusion 


L 


4 sociologist. Begging is viewed, as indicated ep Professor E. T. Krueger 

_ in the Foreword, as a type ¢ of human parasitism. _ Regarding this i interpre- — 
tation of begging, Gilmore made a contribution. _His first’ chapter, 

Mendicant t Heritage” _is a well- written exposition of this thesis. 
One of the :  serecoanlags of this book is the failure of the author to relate 


Judaism to various social pro 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
4 
8 
— 
napel Hill: University of North 
___Vagrancy and Beggars and Begging. This book on the same subject is 
| 
— 
fact that so many of the panhandlers on our streets are really persons 


rye » 


or who were no ‘curious ok obververs, 
amateur r researchers or shocked onlookers. This observation applies especial- 
ly to his chapter on the earnings of beggars. These are minor shortcomings. 
_ The book is well-written. The contents are informing. The materials are a 
There i is an excellent bibliography. The author has shown 
that ‘the: American beggar has a long and ancient ancestry in all the older 


uisonte, but here he i is — a culture of his own. are 


cu 


‘Even the beggar pro- 

Be 
Hous eboat and People. 
bad 1939- Pp. 146. 


ie popu 


living, participation in institutional affairs, and attitudes toward the 
prevailing mores. This was supplemented by field work on the ecological 

_ distributions ; and cultural traditions of the local communities. . As a result, ‘ 


the bey consistently avoids an any formula and i is charac 


for gaining a a a patriarchal a high b birth. rate; ; strong 
ambitions for the offspring to rise higher than their parents in ‘the social — 

ladder; an extensive emigration of young adults; low regard fc for formal i insti- 
tutional affiliations; informal patterns “association, mutual aid 


social control; indifference to the legalistic aspects | of property ownership. =a ' 
Current of living a are re largely the outgrowth of 


the society as as a whole. ‘Thus: the recent depression brought dislocations to 
those whose v work a and income were contingent upon conditions outside of re ; 
local group, but te local economy is not the ent: 
> 


~ 
ulation in_an_unknown universe, 683 
| 
— 
ied group possess much of the orientation to life o 
us 
| the reliability of the information and the perti First, that if 
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sonfmed by the regularity y of the: distributions” ” (p. 15). 
ing that by ‘ “regularity” is meant a relatively normal curve, , such a a dis- ae 
“tribution per se does not seem acceptable as evidence either of the t repre; 
sentativeness of the sample | or of the reliability of the 


‘Ee he second ps point pertains to o the use e of the « concept 0 of social 


culture, reflected it in | the meagre and i in 1 the ‘slight in 


of a Jack of formal institutionalized patterns of group: ‘life PL Lack of social 


, _ Participation and even indifference to the aspirations of the Great Society - 
_ does not thereby render a people disorganized, unless we define disorganiza- 
tion to mean failure to emulate the ways of the dominant group. eee 
a These points in no major way detract from the contributions of this wo work — 

presentation of a well- integrated of data on a hitherto unex- 
a method of research. to similar 
The Good Old Days. By Davin L. Cour. New York: & Schuster, Inc. 
Pp. xxxiv-+ $97. $3. 75- 
a One wenden , why, such a source of material about the American people 
has not been uged more often. Sears & Roebuck came into existence to serve 
the isolated small town and rural people by mail order. However, when. this 
- isolation was broken down by the automobile, Sears had to establish el 
ad “retail stores to service these automobiles; also, to catch another group of 
city patrons because of the’ waning farm income. 


on 


The claim that mass production improves standards of living by reducing 


oe prices i is not true, because almost universally similar i items have — ; 
a in price from 40 percent to 100 percent from 1905-1940, while commodities _ 


f farmers—the — tries to reach—have certainly shown no such 


ae the company has always claimed high deals 0 of merchandising, 


_ its medical aid pages, until the sale of was Federal aw, 


items are of the so-called “feminine hygiene” ‘nature and are not usually . 
a dependable, but the large sale of such items does show the desire of _— 
patrons to limit their 


by the increasing space given to birth items. Most tot the 


— 
— 

rut 
ulture of the larger community,” (p. 138) are used as ™ tio 
five 
i 
— 
pla 
| tend 
— | 
— 
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ex vas A. eM, Colle 


tion, of the in s Your City for the larger American 

communities. The methods employed are essentially the same, but limita. 

ti tions in available data reduce the constituent items of the “goodness” . 

to twenty-four (five of health, six of education, three of economic items, 

five of of modern conveniences, three of death rates, per capita ci circulation of | 
epee azines and percent of literacy). Com] parable scores for these cities ss 
gazines and p eracy). p 

computed | on a basis directly related to that for the larger cities are also 
"presented. Other good features are the : suggestion 1 of a standard for city 
4 improvement in each item for the next ten years, and the usefulness of the 
book is disappointing, however, in a ‘number of Many 

the are most obvious character. T here i is” insufficient ee 


we, 


¢ 


“to the i imagination, the standards for i improvement are not worked 
f ei out, and the analysis of the factors in the goodness of the cities is not ex- 
plained as fully as the raw data warrant. More serious still are the assump- — 

tions that personal qualities of people overcome the handicap of 
s general poverty: of : a community or region and bring about material advance- c: 
ment. In the opinion of the reviewer, the atomistic and individualistic — 

tendency in interpretation is the weakest aspect of the study, and inciden- 
tally is is one which few sociologists would fail to avoid. It also remains to be 
proved that ‘material comforts of a city depend more on personal, qualities — 
on incomes (as claimed on p. 6), | or ‘that | a combination 


commit isa ‘fair index of personal — 


The. First Michigan } B 


versity of Michigan Press, 1: 1940 Pp. vili+344- 2.5 


ps: Certain historians are so completely absorbed i in antiquari arian 
af they lose sight of the c common on folk. Mr. Goodrich gives a cone docu seat 


4 


and small ter 4 
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a of facts, not a description of the daily life and adjustments s of the people to. 
their frontier environment. This he realizes, for he calls his book a “miscel- 
lany” which does not deal “with the vital theme of ‘social development”; 
a he is mistaken, however, in ‘thinking that he is describing folkway Qa 


accounts, guns used, and currency, are not 


to other ‘French and posts of the on 


_ing Indians i is s ethnographically faulty. Marriage among the settlers is not 
onsidered only in its political aspects. This, 


hin) is one of those meticulous, accurate, objective monographs , praise. 
7 eae worthy yet wholly lifeless. It will be useful to the scholar who knows how . 


to put the breath of life into historical fact, for early Detroit and early 


<9 


ames G. L 
Critiques of Research in the Social An ‘Appraisal of Walter 
Prescott Webb's “The Great Plains.” By Frep A. SHANNON with comment 
oy. by Wess, a panel discussion, and a commentary by Reap Bain. New | 
fork: Social Science Research Council, 1940. Bulletin 46. PP. 


__ This appraisal of research in the field. of history, i if not the most satis- 


factory, i is decidedly the: most lively that has yet appeared in the series 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. The book selected as out- 


es standing is that product of the new ‘history, The Great Plains. Mr. Shannon = ce 


historiography, and decides that everything true in the book is old and 
7 =e everything | new is false—or decidedly near it. In the process the forest is 
Jost sight | oF in | the trees and Mr. Webb rejects the appraisal. One, it -_ | 
aes can take his choice: the Committee picked either the wrong = | 
the wrong appraiser. There follows | discussion as to whether ‘the: 
historian best serves his. calling by piling up facts or ‘developing new y general- 
izations and hy potheses. the appraisal of the appraisal, Shannon’s 
criticisms are called picayunish bya historian of the West, and his authori- 
ties are called into account. Mr. Shannon replies that he does not write 
a specialist on the West, that when he cites material that does not mean 
he accepts it, and attacks the of in The 


- regions of our country, puts | them through ¢ the t tests of documentation and 


_a participant thet the Committee cannot render a point by point — 
_ between the two « contestants, and Mr. Bain as c mentator pe his part» 


the melée by assigning W ebb an ncyclopedi 
no of his — undertaking. 


takes ~Webb’s bold generalizations developed about one of the distintive 
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ference fell below the level attained by those in sociology and economics. _ 
It is difficult to see just how the appraisal failed to set the high level of — 
_ dignity ; and objectivity needed, just as it is. difficult to see why i in the dis 
cussion the issues were not joined and why no o consensus emerged. It ca can 
__ be agreed, however, that in the words of one e pa rticipant the * ene were —-_ 
: ventilated” and a good time was had by all. 


Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North By A. L. R. 
University of California Press, 1939. of California 
Publications in American’ Archaeology and Ethnology, V III. 


is the best synthesis of North American to date. In — 

. factors, and defining cultural centers or climaxes. While the culture area _ 
central to the « discussion, Kroeber considers it merely a means to an end. 


“The conception on which the present peers piv is based is that space and | 


culture area a valuable Ea than a distraction, in the 


tration of the time perspective of the growth of cultures so ‘relatively un-— 

a _ For North America some eighty-four specific a areas of native cu ict. 
= a recognized and mapped. ‘These : are grouped into six major areas, each a 
which i is “believed to represent a substantial unit of historical development” 

;  (p. 20). The ecological aspects and historical relations of each area are excel. Bis 

; % lently handled. Of particular value is the discussion of Mexico and Central _ 

merica, whose specific areas are here adequately delimited for or the 


tion, climate, , and drainage, in relation to the cultural units hich 
has" established. A final chapter attempts ¢ the difficult task of evaluating 
cultural intensity or climax in native North ce and suggests s similari- 
s to the general pattern of cultur \ 
 ——— is, in addition, an excellent study of. native population, with some _ 
_ rather surprising conclusions, and a brief but cogent discussion of native 
— agriculture. Particularly noteworthy : are the twenty-eight maps, many of —_ 
which are arranged for visual c comparison. All in all, this volume seems to ico 
the reviewer to be the most. important in 


“recent ‘years. It i is to be ref ta 


| 


= 
| 
— 
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d. by Raves: Lt Ne 
i Studies of seven tribes of North American Indians form the basis of this a — 
‘publication. ‘These studies are based on original field work as well as pub- r 
lished literature, and are presented. according general outline of ac- 
-culturation. The studies include the following: (1) The Puyallup of Wash- 
ington (Marian Smith); (2) The White Knife Shoshoni of Nevada 
S. Harris); (3) The Northern Arapaho of Wyoming (Henry Elkin); 
(4) The Southern Ute of Colorado (Marvin. _K. Opler); (5) The Fox 
Towa, (Natalie F. Joffe); 3 (6) ‘The Alkatcho Carrier of British 
(Irving Goldman); (7) The e San Ildefonso of New Mexico (William 
7 man). Each tribe presents a different type of acculturation, a different type 7 
gti of contact with Western civilization, and a different degree of integration _ 
— hW ili d a different d f integ ‘ 


Be With this basic material in mind, Linton adds three closing 
‘the general process of acculturation. The recognized difficulty in defining 
the term “acculturation” is not resolved, but an extended analysis | i 
: ~ factors involved i is given. _ Acculturation is the general process of | culture a 

change and culture transfer, but may differ from these in two major ways: — cr. =e 
first, by “direct cultural change” (“in which one of the groups in contact 4% 
ey interferes actively and purposefully with the eras of the other”); second, — 4 


_ The he descriptions of the tribes are in themselves valuable. discus on 
acculturation, hie not t intended ¢ o be e exhaustive, | Prese interesting 


he Wars of the Ir roquois: : Study i in I Trade Relations. 
x Hunt. : The isconsin Press 209. 


examining the forces exerted trade ‘He has found 
his evidence in historical documents, hence the work i is not ‘primarily a 
sociological study, except in so far as social changes are definable and in- 


ot _ terpretable through historical records. In this respect it is a sociological .* 


treatise, so ably, and critically handled as to demand serious attention from 
There are splendid sections of and historical summary, 
wae in many places, with original thought. These headings suggest the __ 
wealth of ‘material covered: The Problem of the Iroquois; Before the Con- | 
Tee "quest; The Iroquois, 1609-1640; The Hurons and Their Neighbors; The pet 
Huron Trading Empire; Iroquois and Hurons; TI he Great Dispersion ; 
| - Upper Canada and Michigan Tribes; The Susquehanna War; The Warin 
_ the Illinois Country. The same comment holds for several appendices deal- + 
ing with the ‘Dutch and the French trade in firearms. A of evidence 
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The author has ‘aah he motivations of society in an uncivilized group 
‘out of the ; abundantly recorded incidents of history. There are strokes aa 
clear originality 1 in his tracing of population shift and of economic progress ie. bat 
through acculturation, for instance, induced by intertribal « or by French 
interests, or by war-for-trade, among the Iroquois. No ethnologist 
concerned with the eastern Indians has been free from a conviction 
the causes of wholesale tribal migration in the central and Lakes ~ 
pressure 0} of ‘the Iroquois. Hunt has formulated our hazy views ir in 
a manner satisfactory for the present and probably for some time to come. — = 
: ae researchers will not be able to ignore his carefully accumulated data ae 
or ok his conclusions, even should some of the latter need to be altered. 
Hunt’s treatment clearly reveals keen understanding of those forces 


2 wend inferior cultures in other parts of the continent, and the i impor- ‘ a 
— of trade and commerce hastened by the acquisition of firearms. He © 

vigorously flouts the hitherto accepted views of those expositors of Iroquois 

history who attribute the intertribal wars to “insensate fury” and “homi 


cidal frenzy.” “Tri ribal ‘motives must necessarily be mysterious: to the 


= the trade,” Dr. Sent maintains (p. 5). And so the debunking of Tinaqueis- 
history fearlessly proceeds at his hands. 
aan he author opens a barrage of unreserved criticism upon the explanatory 
4 conceptions offered by previous attempts to write Iroquois history. Colden, ‘aa ; 
_ Parkman, Morgan, and Beauchamp are stood up as targets for his shafts of EY 
criticism in justification of the claim for the Troquois “there is no 


baa satisfactory history - of them, and only two have been | attempted. ” Park- - 
man’s theory of “insensate fury,” Morgan’ s thesis of a superior —— 


that the of firearms Dutch “gave rein to a natural 
dynamite. The bibliography (pp. 1 85- -89) is an outstanding contribution 
economic and social history i in eastern North America. It seems not t only | Die 
justifiable through the author’s documentary analysis, but sensible in view 7 
a of the knowledge we derive through field contacts with peoples and condi- © Be 
tions i in 1 native America, to” follow his logic in explaining Iroquois: 

a dispute the thesis at length, unless i it ‘might have been Dr. Hewitt peroneal 
2 years. Hunt also disposes of the claim—so often put forth—of political — 


a In several parts of the sections dealing with the ‘peripheral tribes | 


genius as lying at the bottom of ‘Troquois prowess. — 

a ee gonkian and Siouan) the ethnological specialist will find matter to = 


question. has been in ethnological ‘monographs the 


= a historian may be. excused but not entirely exonerated from blame. aa 
The ethnologist the lack of reference to such 
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amie Barbeau, W eer, William Jones, | Col. Clark (for t the Ir a 
quois), who have debated over points dealt with in pertinent sections of the 
book. Categorization of ‘mores and motives in totality for single tribal 
: groups, it seems, can never be held down to a degree short of the too-sweep- 
_ing; as here for the Sioux (pp. 124- 25), “the mildest mannered, the most 
oth thoroughly honorable and the gentlest people of the period and region, “2 


perhaps i in the whole of North America,” for the Fox “unruly and self- 


me sufficient . art taking no part i in intertribal affairs” 4 (p. 126), f for the P Potawa- 


ia 
“ intelligent, affable and courteous’ acc -ording to r 


i. In general the substance of treatment is ‘so interestingly devised, so. 
a meaty and filled with significance for the social anthropologist that it is : 
— difficult to read for review of its content without forgetting that purpose. 
4 
ae The treatment the author g gives | his topics sometimes rouses the reader to 
_ adverse judgments upon hi his i interpretations of native motives of action as 


_ they are revealed i in sources quoted from Jesuit 1 missionary ; narratives. Y et 


"meal analysis of the interpolitical messes recorded i in n the 
_ personal equations of the missionary recorders are never ignored. Hunt | 
-_knows them, too, and makes full u use of his c: critical acumen as a balance wheel | 


jl ‘ 
Crime the Community. By Leo Pace. London: Faber, Led., 


+ 


Page, a a barrister-at-law of the has to to write 
a book with a twofold purpose: to awaken public interest, and to discuss — Ba 4 
ata proposals. Although this reviewer is not competent to judge the hha 
to which he has awakened public opinion it can be. stated 


> 


oa t , there i is no © question that Page 
been in the number of he has put forth; at the 

: time, however there may be ; an honest | difference of opinion as to the con- 


-_vincingness of some of them; OF of the of insight that has accompa. 
, practice, Under 


‘ment of criminal law administration, the aim of punishment, and the 
_ criminal as a human being. The section on the criminal law is by far the - 
i Sng strongest, which i is perhaps not unexpected in view of the author’s profes. Re 
a sional interest. However, several qualifications must be inserted here, par- 


ae the failure to sees: a nee attitude from a basic under- 
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im The section on practice hardly shows England in a flattering light (nor ph 
Americ better). Th hopeful f f th 
American free anny better). The most hopeful feature of the correc- 


tl ‘eit set- -up in England i is the development of the Borstal — with its 
emphasis upon adequate treatment of the young adult offender. There is 
_ reason to hope that the Borstal System will not suffer from a a hardening of | 
the arteries as did our own much touted Elmira System. 
Part III considers | reform. Aside from specific Suggestions for r improve. 
ment of food in prison, or medical care, or prison | discipline, there is very 
little to indicate that any fundamental change is taking place in penological — 
? ame: or practice in England. This is especially clear in the discussion - 
probation. The essence of probation has not been grasped, despite the fact rer 


the entire treatise toward a modification of the 


“a Trends in ‘Cilia Treatment: Yearbook of the National | Probation Association, — 
1939 Ed. by Marjorie Bett. New York: National Probation Associa- 


Punishment in in the ‘Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas and Among Some 
Primitive Peoples. By GeorcE QUENTIN: FRIEL. ashington D.C C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1939+ Pp. 3 xi+3 308. $2 2.00. 


Research Bulletin: No. IX-1939. Compiled an an 
SHALLOO, ork: The American Prison Association. 


‘Trends in Crime is a collection of papers presented at 1939 
nnual conference of the National Probation Association. These papers are 
a voted to the following topics: checking early symptoms of crime; chang- = 
a ng delinquent attitudes; detention techniques; _ juvenile court statistics; 
the juvenile c court in transition; probation statistics; ; probation administra 
tion; probation and parole progress; crime and the ‘public. ‘The student of | 
‘crime. will find most of these papers: particularly interesting because 
2 _ authors are chiefly concerned with current practices and thus furnish the 
_ reader with a realistic account of what is being done i in the treatment of 
den The book also contains a digest of legislation and « court decisions 
affecting probation, parole, and the juvenile court during 1939. This section _ 
since it tends" to keep the reader | informed of the legal 
_velopments in these fields. Finally, the last s section of the book i ‘is — 
review of the activities of “the Association. 


of Saint Those bearing on 


— 
| 
Id impl h services, is q 
— 
penalty with penalty as it is actually worked out among primuve peop 
the subject of punish t. Thus go 
the subject of punishment. Thus 
Saint T h This account is followed by areviewof 


AMERICAN 
primitive penal practices and philosophy. The author confines his 
materials to peoples in the lower nomadic culture level. Friel believes that — 
by focusing attention upon these peoples it is possible to acquire ki knowledge — 
of the penal practices and philosophy of early man. (This is an assumption — 
that many scientists will not find warrantable.) The author then goes on to 
compare t the penal practices and of Saint Thomas with those of 


unishable 


ry oo Research Bulletin. “T his annual publication has become a most welcome | 
_ addition to the library of the student of crime. . The 1939 number of the 
- Bulletin includes a brief description c of new research projects. This is fol- 
lowed by a follow-up report on projects included in previous numbers of the 
Bulletin. Both the new and the old projects are listed under appropiate 
sections which tends to facilitate the use of the Bulletin. This publication © 


continues to be of great service in keeping « one 1e abreast of developments in 


‘The Dilemma of Penal By ANN Maxwnem. L 


hind the march of evolution, since law is rigid and life moves in ebb . 
flow, and. law which retrogressively ¢ dams the flow may also progressively = 

a - the e ebb. Iti is true, | legislators may y often prove to be incompetent s SO- 


--vated merely by the desire. for personal gain. However, ‘there would 7 
medical men of greater ability and of irreproachable honesty above 
every day doctors, men whose careful and a authoritative diagnosis 


carry general conviction. Knowledge would rule out emotional ways of ap- =: 
proach, and while we would certainly be left with a problem, we > would no 
Jonger be in the position of f having to choose 


‘The inadequacy of human n institutions is due to foibles, to the 


weakness of the individual or the greater weaknesses of the mass; rational 
te. solutions cannot be expected where emotions—that is, irrational urges and 


= 


easily 


- tendencies—interfere with our actions. Dr. ‘Mannheim has not been con- 
aa cerned with the question why there is and will continue to be a dilemma 7 ao 
penal 1 reform. . He has discussed ably and at some length. some forms taken 
i gs the clash of principles: first the economic factor in penal development, 
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: crimes. The agreement, however, becomes less close in matters of intent, thr 
responsibility, purpose of punishment, and agencies for inflicting punish- a hin 
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e real difieiiie.- I deny, however, that there is a genuine dilemma in 

1inal procedure. Theoretically we can change | our laws at any time, we 

“can ‘experiment in matters of procedure. But we can not set aside at will 
ce the intrinsic imperfections of human nature and of our social structure. 
_ The hostile attitude towards the occupation of f prisoners ai and the care 0 of 

a the discharged convict will never be ‘completely overcome, and the same 
ho true with that additional al penalty which lay on the convict by 


a stigma, and we have no method 


In our judgment of criminals we rely on superficialities. We neon al 
between the first offender and the persistent criminal, although the first 

may be a many-times- _undetected malefactor. | Inversely the 
called persistence in crime mi ight be rather attributable to the persistent 

7 forces of a detrimental milieu and not at all to the man’s fixed disposition. : 

_ Just so we point at the difference between the ex-convict and the individual _ 

of excellent antecedents . A stainless record, however, is not seldom an opti- 


a Mannheim’s little book does not present solutions. Dr. Pryns Hopkins = 
once remarked: ‘ “Criminals a are amongst the most giving members _ 


cal illusion and a mere shortcoming in our information. ie 


Bie to work off our deepest hates and passions with a minimum of harm to our-— 
= selves.” In reading these words we feel strongly that Dr. Mannheim’s book 
— placed b before us many suggestive facts, | but has not reached the depths e 


oo “of human nature which after all are the real culprits in all our social dilem 


Group Life. By Mary K. Association Press, 


This little book was written by n head of a well. known 

settlement. Presumably it was addressed to group workers, as they are on 

coming to be called. Actually it is couched in terms so simple that it might _ 

- easily | be read by a high school student. However, the lack of concrete il- 


lustrations would its usefulness for i immature readers. For 


the unstirrec 
1e Amer 
This is a competent outline of the general field of 


ut 


— 
| 
| 
. 
LI science and social work are rather completely obliterated. 


eral of public > welfare admin str 


_ functions of government are dealt with broadly without any. 


should accordingly be. set ‘up with ‘special protection to 
“a keep “politics” from entering into them. This thesis has done much in the — 
~past to prevent professional welfare workers from joining 1 ina general move- 
ment to improve administration in all branches of government. If White’s — 
“! position is becoming widespread, and books such as this will do much to 
it so, the general tone of politics will certainly be improved 
Avoiding technical details that would tend to obscure broad outlines, he 
has introduced the student i in turn to the historic and political aspects of 
of treatment, personnel, finance, public: ‘relations, 
A and the role of statistics and research in this fi field. No expert in any c of these Bee! 
fields will vd satisfied with the cursory treatment accorded his own 


al 


he general ¢ treatment given “4 


niversi 


Licutti and C. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publiching 


< This book i is offered asa critical appraisal of current: doctrines and plans 
rural so ial reform in n America. It as a textbook in. 


| 


an 


“proletarian” which j is defined in terms al urbanism, mass — 
the concentration of ownership of productive goods, commercialized agri- 5 


culture, loss of the traditional love of land and the ethic of frugality and 

industry. Part II carries the discussion into the problems flowing f from the 

decline ‘of subsistence farming, the increase in farm te tenancy, ‘and the 

emergence of part-time farming. Part III explores techniques of social con- 

- trol i in modern rural life with special emphasis upon the role of youth, a 

munity cooperation, and le adership. . Appendices present such documents as 

brief accounts of | cooperative programs in » Alabama, } Nova 


I Committee Report to the 


ached, but the treatise itself displays 
e conspicuous absence of citations of, or serious consideration of the contents 

of the monographs and other works listed. 
‘The style is vigorously polemical Most of the 
are portrayed in pitch black and the projected if the agrarian — 
— 
and several major be considerably n modified had other 

felevant materials been consulted. To cite a case: This treatise maintains 


— ators to representatives of other 
temptto xf a 
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esearch in this field been consulted, the opposite conclusions oe sn a 


een drawn; to wit, that: decentralized industry is” 
trend in ‘rural America, and that where it has been tried it has aaa 
ee < The omission of systematic treatment of such crucial subjects as popula-_ 
tion, school and other i ' institutions, and health, makes it difficult to see how 
work . be ‘regarded as textbook in rural sociology—even ifone 
Security — 


is. ‘useful 2 as a a stimulating ary argument 1t for a new but ‘old agrarianism a 


mpensaion. By R. Ciype Wuir 
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The CCC Through the Eyes 272 72 Boys. By M. WaLker. 
estern Reserve » 1938. 3. Pp. 94. $1. 


 _ These books set before us the findings é: ie researches in the —— 
fie fields of relief and social | security. . White’s work is a colar, comparative < 
stu dy of ‘unemployment insurance in Great Britain, Germany, and t 
— United States. Three aspects of the complex schemes receive detailed treat- Bes, 
_ ment: the content of the laws of the three countries; the administrative > 
organization which has been set up to carry the laws into effect; and the 
administrative procedure followed. At a time when the United States is 
endeavoring to simplify and i improve its system of unemployment compen- 
sation, | White’s book constitutes indispensable reading for both the ad- 
ministrators and the students 0 of the American system. 
a Those working in the field of old-age : security will want to read Grant’s- 
orough study of the non- -contributory pension systems of f Denmark, 
G 


reat Britain, New Zealand, and Australia; and of the contributory = 


; 


a ance schemes of Germany, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and Australia. 
ar Grant shares the belief of “many 0 other students of the ne subject that the adop- 
i a tion of old- age security m measures is not so much the result of personal short- 
a comings as it is 3 part of the urbanization and industrialization processes of | 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Another factor which must 


a noted i is the persistent ne over many decades 1 in the number ‘and pro- 


burdens will be | upon the younger age groups. 


laining two books, although a adequate from the 


ie — 
| 
_ — 


a social and economic research, are too narrow in scope to be of genera aia 
oe lasting interest. Walker’s book summarizes the reactions of 272 youn 
"e men men from the Cleveland district to their experiences in the CCC. ‘Hunting- 
: “ton, on the other hand, writes of the history and the social and economic - 


College 


"formation about. certain of twenty-two. hun- 

ss work relief cases in twenty Massachusetts communities as contained 


in ‘the records of their cases in the files of the W PA in that state. T + 
social data thus supplied must have been extremely limited. This is un- 


 doubtedly the reason for the failure of the book to answer many questions — 


| which inevitably raise themselves i in the mind of the reader. The value a 
study is probably chiefly in its ‘supplying a comparison for similar 


alyses of groups in other sections of the country. At the same time i 
vealed inadequacies of the source material might well give pause toa 


_ welfare administrator so that he might review his own case records for their 
It is in discussion s hea ase ed upon material that the author 
furnishes ‘more ‘solid subs stance 


‘he 
scribe the methods of the author’s research - add to the tables in the text. 

American Public Welfare Association 


Public Welfare Legislation. Research Mono 
XX, of Social Research, Works Progress Administration. 


> 


= Emphasis is laid on ‘ “provisions for the relief of dependency,’ ‘defined 
: ae ‘general relief, old age assistance, aid to dependent children in their _ 


own homes, blind | assistance, care of dependent and neglected children by = sat 
and institutions, and veteran relief.” The welfare of handicapped 


and defective persons, t! treatment nt of delinquency, and certain borderline 


im 
Jor Wark Relief: A Study of Massachuseis Families under the 
FERA and WPA. By Euizasetu W. Gitnoy. Cambridge: Harvard = 
om 
bee 
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= wher e these are carried out by departments ‘ania welfare, 


are also found within the scope of the study. The complete public welfare 
program of eac 1 uppendix which also contains 
excellent charts of the organizational framework i in the State. 
The presentation of the material—current : as of January 1939—is 
oa designed to meet the needs of the student of comparative ‘social welfare a 
. -_Iegislation on the State level. Special mention should be made of table a 
listing the citations to statutory which the basis for the 


Foundation, 1939. - Pp. 420. $3. 


Nugent t has addressed this volume | to the ¢ general reader as well as to a 


‘social scientist. He begins by tracing the development of consumer credit — ce 
and consumer credit agencies from their origin (about 1800) to the present — , 
time. Extensive tabular summaries (62 tables and four charts), many of E om 
> are for consumer credit receivables for the period 1923- 1937) @ are = 


made: available for the first time. 


Russell Sag 


striking, especially as as business men sought | 
_ people had more or less stable income, and as people became more 
dependent on themselves i in emergency periods. Illustrative of the responses 
these conditions, which are both economic and sociologic, consumer _ 
credit is grouped into (1) consumer capital: financing, 


financing—financing in between pay-days; (3) consumer deficit financing— 


Retail merchants, who sell consumers goods on credit; service creditors, 


who render ‘consumer s services| on credit; intermediary financing agencies, 
which buy contracts at arising out of credit sales of goods or or services; and 
a lending agencies, which lend money to” consumers, are shown to be 
the chief sources of credit and are discussed from the standpoint of 


emergencies such as surgical operations, unemployment, etc. 


roleeach playsinconsumer financing; 


This study well analyzes the dy namic characteristics of « consumer credit 
and indicates the possible effects of expansion and contraction of this credit Te 
_ in maintaining economic stability. At le least one of each of the stages of the <7 iat 


cycle, prosperity depression, r recovery, and recession are covered 


in the study. The following excerpts are illustrative: “... expansion in a 


ah * of these fields [consumer credit and goods going into business use] ap- Abe 


ir pears to have stimulated expansion in the other, and contraction in one 
a field appears to have induced contraction in the other. ” And in regard to ea, 
1936 and 1937: “... . . fifty-seven. percent of the total volume of stimu ating 
tlays originated among public agencies [public deficit By vir- 
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for 26 percent of the total; while consumer credit ex expansion accounted for 
_ In short, consumer credit isa factor o of increasing i importance i in n reckoning - Wes 


Swedish and edited by Virginia Clay ‘Hamilton, M. 
Baltimore: The Williams & W ilkins Co., 1940. Pp. xiii-+ 182, $2.00. 


7 — Hamilton has rendered a real service to students of population — 


ae by making available in English the very excellent report of the Swedish = - | 
% Population Commission. While t this study relates itself to o the Swedish situa- 3 


tion particularly, the same transition from a rapidly g growing population to 
4 one where the increase is occurring more slowly is apparent in the — 


“i States, a fact clearly shown by the recent national census. Obviously, the — 


problems of population growth in a small homogeneous population as in i ay 
‘Sweden are somewhat less complex than 1 ‘inal nation like our own with its — ei 


ion 
greater area and its greater diversity of cultural patterns. 


_ The report is presented in five parts. Part I considers the declining birth - 
"rate, the biological and psychological causes of the decline and its probable — ce 
effects upon the national economy. Parts II and III consider contraception ., oe | 
_ from the ethical viewpoint and also from the eugenic, medical and hygienic cr 

viewpoints. In this section the extent and nature of extra-marital r 
~ ships and the sex morality of youth in general are discussed. Part IV is de 


voted tc to an in evaluation of v: various methods of “contraception. Part V is 
_ The Swedish Commission has presented 1 in ‘this relatively brief report a ey if 
calm, , objective ‘statement of. the sex question as it r relates itself both to  , af 


-% 


of Rehabilitation of Adult By the Apvisory Coma 
ON SocIAL Questions, Leacue or Nations. Geneva: League of Nations 


— can seldom be rehabilitated unless they seek aid, 


is important. 
agencies rather 


be 
im: 
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eliminated. Classification of prostitutes into age, mental, social, and TI 
ity groups before rehabilitation efforts are begun 
| than public agencies have shown more interest mani 
ess in the rehabilitation of prostitutes, although not 
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Jewish, Protestant, and institutions have been built 


The chief difficulties of rehabilitation are social, economic, and personal, ce 

a Marriage is the most satisfactory form of rehabilitation for the few who 
are capable of negotiating a successful marriage, although past as associates 

-andc connections often haunt such a union 


but ona of the whole of 


and of Social Influences. By James Harwoop BARNETT. Phila- 
Privately printed University of eansyivania th 


T a measure ot for the com with: which the 


academic world | accepts” the publication of another doctor’s s thesis. 


Ph. D. is ; something like sy syphilis: i it often produces one-child sterility, and 
es “that one child is usually born weak. The external signs point to the early 
Z demise of the book under review; it comes to us in the gray paper cover in 
which theses are so often garbed for interment; and it is published by the 
author, that there will be no friendly publisher to thump tl the 
But these are external indications only, and anyone who reads Barnett’s 
; ¢ will realize that it does not deserve the fate which possibly awaits . 
It is a significant contribution to the e sociology of literature, and i it contains 
- good many nuggets | for the student of a0 society and an an equal number for 
| 3 The main body of the work is an analysis of fifty novels in which divorce 
P _ is a central theme. Each of these novels is ably analyzed as a picture of 
ae marital interaction. In addition, Barnett uses quotations to illustrate the 
a manner | in which novels have reflected c or r acted | upon | the ‘mores, but he does ae 


untenable. Novelists are among our keenest of social 
but, as Barnett indicates, , novels can b interpreted only on the basis of 


: 


GHICAN 


owed 


institutions keep these inmates for no 
This book contains valuable information gathered by the League of 
> 


sequent interpretations. 
, ane literary knowledge which he has brought to this task, as well as fer his o oma 
literary skill in handling his materials, 
Certain 1 other are worth mentioning. . The book ‘makes us 


mores howe been for some generations and new ‘con- 

- sensus: has not yet emerged. Emphasis in in the divorce novel has slowly shifted 
from ‘concern over the fact. of divorce, t to the effects of divorce on children, 

_ to the question of alimony, and later to the problem of post-divorce adjust-— 

_ ment.” There has been a slow but definite change in’ in the theories of divorce © 

“causation accepted by novelists. There have been a great many novels 
dealing with’ domestic ‘discord but relatively few dealing with divorce. 
‘Barnett notes the curious fact that often indifferent novels tell us us us more 
hous divorce than the better ones—because, appare 
more immediately sensitive to social and moral changes. The reviewer “el 
curs with this opinion. . There i is an excellent bibliography but no index. 
Composition of Rural Households. By \ W, A. person. Ithaca: Cornell 


University, A.E.S. Bul. 713. Feb. 1939. Pp. 
oa In his s introduction the author states that little i is , known accurately ae 


_ the structure of families and households. This bulletin ¢ gives s the facts con- 
2925 rural households, 2039 farm and 886 non- farm, 1 in Genesee 
County, New York. heterogeneity of household types is emphasized, 
only half the households consisting of husband and wife and children. Two 
between farm and non- farm households — 


The proportion composed of husband, wife, children and others, II. 


proportion 1 of broken families, 5.8 percent of the farm ‘and 20. 2 


oat ‘The data are elaborately and minutely classified, percentages f — 
being eing given | for numbers so small t 
oo, pretation is conspicuous by its absence and no comparisons are made with 
os other data. Understanding of household types would have been facili- 
tated by them to the stages of development. 
gy. By Warrer L. Wiican an d Joun J. 
4 Longmans, Green and Co. » 1939. Pp. xi +387. $2. 


This» work is avowedly and a‘ ‘Catholic” sociology, and as eed with 
is concerned not merely with presentin with» 


an excellent do not spea the 4 
j excellent historical section which provides peak for themselves, 
apa Cc ground for sub- th 
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Catholic point of view towards society and its 
it will find little favor with the teacher who feels that one of the primary — 
aims: of the introductory course is that of instilling 1 in the mind of the 
- student : an objective point of view, divested, so far as possible, o of particu- 
Iaristic | evaluations or biases. It i is within the province of a brief book 
‘review to examine the contention—shared, strangely enough, by Catholics 
_ and Marxists—that an objective social science is neither possible nor de 
Beep The > point of view of the work results i in certain curious departures 


and « deviations, however, from what the authors of this work call ‘ ‘secular’ 
because of the insistence upon the rationality 


: rimary social bends 
equity. The of human motivation is based 
on scholastic faculty psy chology. ‘ ‘Modern Romanticism, the seculariza-_ 

tion o marriage, and inflated standards of living, largely explain the 

a divorce problem.” ‘The ideal state is the corporate state, as represented by Be. 

The avowed objective of this work is that of imparting ‘a truly Catholic 
conception of the individual’s role in societary processes.” Your reviewer is” 
unable tell how well this been attained. falls 


Mars. By Kanu } John 93 


London. Considering its overt acceptances of its own rather distinct 
formulations of Marx, the work is sensitively and sometimes criticall 
Mi s y ly pe 


= formed: It is a long-fingered grip on a Marx that is fairly alive. in 
7 The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. By Eva MatrHew SAN RD. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1938. . Pp. -xii+618. $5.00. 


This is a a comprehensive survey in one volume of ancient history from . 
times to the fall of the — the West. The author has 
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merit in a textl anced by illustrations, 


November 1940 i issue of Tan 


TS Children; birth and mortality rates; relation of the state and the : school - a 
to child welfare; the changing family background ; health, nutrition, recreation, 
and mental hygiene; handicapped, dependent, and delinquent children; chil- 
born out of wedlock; child workers ; foster care; tural 


volume closes with a of the question, 
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